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“And in process of time it came to 
pass, that Cain brought of the fruit of the 
ground an offering unto the Lord. And 





Abel, he also brought of the firstlings of 


his flock, and of the fat thereof. And the 
Lord had respect unto Abel, and to his 
offering: but unto Cain, and to his offer- 
ing, he had not respect.”-—GeEn. iv. 3—5. 


The Divine conduct towards our 
fallen race, has been uniformly 
marked by the ‘most indubitable 
evidences of kindness and compas- 
sion. When our first parents vio- 
lated the cevenant of innocence, 
and rose in rebellion against the 
majesty of heaven and earth, they 
might have been abandoned, as 
were the angels who kept not their 
first estate. This, however, was not 
the case. True, they were expelled 
from the delightful walks of Eden, 
and denied its pleasant fruits ; sub- 
jected to various afflictions of a dis- 
ciplinary kind, calculated to make 
them feel, that in forsaking God 
they had forsaken their own com- 
forts; but the glorious remedy pro- 
vided in the counsels of eternity— 
the seed of the woman—the gra- 
cious healer of the breach was an- 
nounced to them even before their 
expulsion from Paradise. “I will 
put enmity between thee and the 
woman, and between thy seed and 
her seed; he shall bruise thy head, 
and thou shalt bruise his heel,” 
comprises the germ of hope, the 
first intimation of mercy, published 

Vou. I. 








to guilty man. ‘This promise placed 
the human family, at once, under a 
dispensation of grace, and rendered 
heaven attainable, by Adam and his 
descendants, through the mediation 
of the Son of God—the promised 
seed—manifested, in due time, to 
take away sin, and destroy the 
works of the devil. But man, 
though thus favourably situated for 
the attainment of pardon and eter- 
nal life, through the merits of:a Re- 
deemer, had now become a depraved 
creature—the glory of his primitive 
righteousness had departed from 
him: Adam had lost the image of 
God, in which he was created; and 
when he became a father, his off- 
spring must inherit his likeness, as 
well in the temper and qualities of 
their minds, as in the form and fa- 
culties of their bodies. In perusing 
the Bible, therefore, where we have 
a faithful history of man, and of 
God’s providence towards him, 
while we cannot but see and ac- 
knowledge the sad indications of 
our native corruption and entire 
degeneracy, it will be pleasing to 
observe occasionally, the divine ef- 
ficacy and triumphs of redeeming 

race. Of this remark, we have an 
illustration in the short narrative 
of Moses, respecting Cain and Abel, 
the first two persons of whom we 
have any authentic account, that 
came into the world by ordinary ge- 
neration. How long after the crea- 
tion they were born, we are not in- 
formed ; it is generally supposed to 
have been within a short period. 
Neither do we know certainly, what 
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difference there was in their ages. 
A critical examination of the He- 
brew text, seems to me to favour the 
opinion, that they were twins. Be 
this as it may, Cain was the first- 
born; and his mother appears to have 
entertained high hopes concerning 
him: “ I have gotten a man from the 
Lord,”’ exclaimed the joyful mo- 
ther, on the birth of her first son. 
The name Cain signifies acquisi- 
tion ; and he was probably so called 
by his mother, as a grateful memo- 
rial of God’s goodness, in making 
her, what her own name imported, 
“the mother of all living.”’ In the 
birth of this child, Eve had some 
evidence that the race was to be 
continued for a time at least, not- 
withstanding the guilt of her first 
transgression. Her faith respect- 
ing the seed who was destined to 
wrest the prey from the hands of the 
mighty adversary, was thus con- 
firmed; and, perhaps, she flattered 
herself that this was the Redeemer 
announced in the promise. If so, 
her mistake must have been soon 
corrected. The development of his 
character proved that he was of 
“the wicked one.” Parents should 
never neglect to render thanks to 
God for their children; but let not 
their expectations respecting them 
be too sanguine. Our children will 
be blessings to us and to the world, 
if God, by his providence and 
grace, make them so; but not other- 
wise. We should always bid them 
welcome, and spare no pains in 
bringing them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord; yet, to use 
an old proverb, “they are in them- 
selves certain cares, but uncertain 
comforts.” In infancy, they press 
upon the hand, and in after life 
they, in many instances, press still 
harder on the heart. ) 
Abel, though born of the same 
mother, was of a spirit widely dif- 
fering from that of the first-born. 
We have no account of his temper 
or conduct in childhood; but, from 
his occupation, we are naturally in- 


clined to think that he was of a mild, H 








peaceful and contemplative dispo- 
sition; and from the respect shown 
by the Searcher of hearts to the of- 
fering which he brought to the 
Lord, it seems probable that he was 
at an early period of his life, a sub- 
ject of religious impressions. “Abel 
was a keeper of sheep, but Cain 
was a tiller of the ground.” 
Weare here given to understand, 
in few words, that agriculture, and 
the rearing of cattle, were the first 
empiyaaee of mankind. This 
is perfectly natural ; and we are here 
furnished with internal evidence of 
the truth of scripture history. These 
occupations were first followed, be- 
cause they were the most necessary 
and useful. The first essays in hus- 
bandry must have been very sim- 
ple, perhaps little more than dress- 
ing and protecting the spontaneous 
fruits of the ground. Time and ex- 
perience would correct mistakes, 
and suggest many improvements. 
And the culture of cattle was im- 
portant, not only on account of the 
religious use to which they were 
put, as victims for the altar, but for 
theic milk as an article of suste- 
nance, and their fleeces and skins, 
which afforded the raw materials 
for clothing: for it does not appear 
that their flesh was, as yet, allowed 
to be used for food. As Adam, when 
placed in the garden of Eden, was 
required to dress and keep it, he 
doubtless trained his sons to habits 
of industry. Let us who are pa- 
rents take a useful hint from this 
fact. Our children, whether we 
shall leave them little or much pro- 
perty, will be nothing the worse, 
and they may be vastly the better, 
for being acquainted with some 
branch of business, by which, in the 
failure of other resources, they ma 
gain an honest livelihood. And let 
young people remember that it is 
their duty, and therefore both repu- 
table and comfortable, to be indus- 
trious. The idle boy that has been 
dandled on the lap of mistaken 
fondness till he comes into the pos- 
session of his patrimony, cannot be 
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very capable of either appreciating 
it aright, or of managing it discreet- 
ly. And the mistress of a family, 
however ample may be her fortune, 
will always find her account in un- 
derstanding, at least, the rudiments 
of housewifery. Nor let it be for- 
gotten, for it cannot be disputed, 
that indolence, while it feeds on the 
bounty of friendship, or imposes 
upon unsuspecting charity, operates 
not only against personal virtue, but 
deeply and powerfully against the 
public morals; it is not a solitary 
sin—it is the mother of a progeny, 
in stature gigantic, and in number 
countless. But do not mistake my 
meaning, readers. Industry is not 
piety, nor are all industrious people 
pious. Cain, for aught that appears 
to the contrary, was as attentive to 
his tillage as Abel was to his flock ; 
while in their religious principles 
and moral characters, they differed 
essentially, as it will appear in the 
sequel. 

« And it came to pass in process 
of time, (or, as you find it in the 
margin of the Bible, at the end of 
days, i.e. at the end of the days of 
the week, on the Sabbath, the day 
on which divine worship was per- 
formed statedly and solemnly,) that 
Cain brought of the fruit of the 
ground an offering unto the Lord.” 
This was evidently a mere thank- 
offering, designed as an acknow- 
ledgment of the divine munificence, 
but which implied no confession of 
sin on the part of the offerer, or 
faith in the great propitiation to be 
offered, in due time, for the sins of 
the world. “And Abel, he also 
brought of the firstlings of his flock, 
and of the tat thereof.” This offer- 
ing of Abel was of the finest of his 
lambs or kids; a living creature, 
of which the blood was to be shed, 
and the flesh consumed on the altar, 
agreeably to divine appointment, as 
an acknowledgment that the offerer 
was a sinner and deserving of death; 
and it likewise had, manifestly, a 
typical import,,and implied a pro- 
fession of faith in the Lamb of God, 


whose blood cleanseth from all sin. 
“ And the Lord had respect unto 
Abel, and to his offering: but unto 
Cain, and to his offering, he had not 
respect.’ The acceptance of Abel’s 
service on this occasion, was shown 
in a manner which was well under- 
stood by all present: probably, 1€ 
was by fire issuing from the pre- 
sence of the Lord to consume his 
sacrifice, as in the case of Elijah, in 
his contest with the votaries of 
Baal, and several other instances 
recorded in scripture. But to Cain 
and his offering no respect was paid. 
Why was this? There must have 
been some good and sufficient 
ground for the preference; for with 
God there is no respect of persons. 

With a view to a right under- 
standing of this matter, we have 
two or three remarks to make, 
which may shed some ligit on the 
subject. First,—the use of animal, 
or, as they are sometimes distin- 
guished, bloody sacrifices, has ob- 
tained among mankind, from the 
earliest times, of which we have 
any historical notices. Patriarchs, 
Israelites, Jews and Pagans, have 


deprecating the wrath of Heaven, 
and of procuring the pardon of sin. 
Now that a holy God should be 
pleased with the pouring out of the 
blood, and the burning of the flesh 
of any of his creatures, seems so 
unlike a dictate of natural reason, 
that the most judicious writers have 
felt constrained to refer the origin 
of such oblatjons to a divine insti- 
tution. An, after a candid inves- 
tigation of the subject, we embrace 
this opinion, as true and correct. 
We think the use of animal sacri- 
fices originated in divine appoint- 
ment, immediately after the fall of 
man; that Adam was required to 
use them, as an important branch 
of his worship; that he handed the 
use of them down to his posterity, 
and that the custom passed to Pagan 
nations through the medium of tra- 








| dition. That they were recognised, 


resorted to them, as the means of 
propitiating the Divine favour, of 
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and ordered to be offered, with a 

vast apparatus of ceremony and ex- 
pensive ritual, under the Levitical 
priesthood, and that they continued 
to be used by the descendants of 
Abraham, till the advent of Christ, 
is well known to all who have any 
acquaintance with the Bible. As 
the flesh of animals was not then 
allowed to be used as food, it is 
presumable, nay, highly probable, 
that those animals, whos se skins our 
first parents used for clothing, had 
been offered in sacrifice. Gen. 11. 
ol, And, from the well known cha- 
racter of Abel, whom our Lord calls 
“righteous Abel,” as also from the 
acceptance of his service in the in- 
stance before us, it 1s not to be sup- 
posed that he offered of the first- 
lings of his flock without a divine 
Warrant. 

Our second remark regards the 
design of this institution; which 
was, we think, twofold-—first, to re- 
mind winoiainthl that, as transgres- 
sors of God’s law, they deserved 
death; which they could scarce fail 
to reflect upon, with solemn peni- 
tence, as often as they placed the 
bleeding victim on the altar, as an 
atonement for their sins; but, se- 
condly, and chiefly, it was design- 
ed as a typical representation of 
the sacrifice of Christ, the grand 
and efficient propitiatory, through 
which Jehovah purposed, from the 
beginning, to extend pardon and 
salvation to guilty man. Viewed 
in reference to this glorious object 
of faith and hope set before a rebel- 
lious and ruined world, how vene- 
rable, how significant and august 
those bloody sacrifices s, and symbo- 
lical rites, which preached to the 
world, for ages, under the Old Tes- 
tament dispensation, what is clear- 
ly taught in the gospel, i.e. that 
we haye redemption through the 
biood of Christ.” 

if these remarks be just, it will 
not be difficult to discover the rea- 
son why Abel and his offering were 
regarded propitiously, while Cain 
and his were rejected. When man 








became a sinner, he became unfit 
for any direct and immediate inter- 
course with his Maker. Yet God 
saw fit, in mercy, to reveal himself 
as accessible, and as disposed to 
forgive sin and accept the services 
of sinners, through a Mediator. 
This stupendous plan of redeeming 
love was announced in the first pro- 
mise of a Saviour. It was illus- 
trated and forcibly represented by 
the institution of animal sacrifices, 
in which we are to look for the ori- 
gin of that maxim universally ad- 
mitted by the Jews, and which is 
unequivocally evangelized in the 
New ‘Testament, viz. “That with- 
out the shedding of blood there is 
no remission of sin.” In one word, 
the covenant of grace, or that 
scheme of divine compassion to 
fallen man, founded on the media- 
torial character and work of Jesus 
Christ, was administered in these 
primitive times chiefly by sacrifices; 

and the religious use of them, for 
the great end contemplated 1 in their 
appointment, implied a profession 
of faith in the promised Redeemer : 
whereas a neglect or contempt of 
the types and symbols, involved a 
practical disregard towards the an- 
titype or thing signified, which was, 
indubitably, the Lamb of God, des- 
tined to take away the sin of the 
world, by the sacrifice of his blood. 
Abel, then, appears to have acqui- 
esced in God’s s plan of saving sin- 
ners, and to have believed the re- 
vealed testimony concerning it. He 
approached the throne of grace, as 
a sinner, confessing his guilt, pre- 
senting at the altar, “ of the first- 
lings of his flock,” a sin-offering, in 
compliance with the divine com- 
mand, imploring forgiveness, and 
professing hope in “ ‘Him who was 
to come, and give his life a ransom 
for many.” ‘hus, as the author of 


the epistle to the Hebrews expresses 

it, “ By faith Abel offered unto God 
a more excellent sacrifice than Cain, 
by which he obtained witness that 
he was righteous, God testifying of 
his gifts; and, by it, he, being dead, 
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yet speaketh.” Heb. xi. 4. But 
Cain, though he believed in God as 
his creator and benefactor, and, 
therefore, deemed it proper to ac- 
knowledge his munificence by an 
eucharistical or thank-offering, yet, 
not being humbled for his sins, nor 
believing in the promised Redeem- 


er, refused to bring that species of | 


offering which typified redemption 
by the blood of Christ; and he was, 
consequently, rejected or disap- 
proved of, as one who obstinately 
clung to the violated covenant— 
self-confident, and unwilling to be 
a debtor to grace. A short extract 
from Dr. Adam Clarke’s notes on 
this passage of scripture, shall close 
this article of our lecture. “Cain, 
the father of Deism, not acknow- 
ledging the necessity of a vicarious 
sacrifice, nor feeling his need of an 
atonement, according to the dic- 
tates of his natural religion brought 
an eucharistic offering to the God 
of the universe. Abel, not less 


grateful for the produce of his fields | 


and the increase of his flocks, 
brought a similar offering, and by 
adding a sacrifice to it, paid a pro- 
per regard to the will of God, as 
far as it had then been revealed, 
acknowledging himself, a sinner, 
and thus, deprecating the divine 
displeasure, showed forth the death 
of Christ till he came. Thus his 
offerings were accepted, while those 
of Cain were rejected; for this, as 
the apostle says, was done by faith, 
and therefore he obtained witness 
that he was righteous, or a justified 
person, God testifying with his 
gifts, the thank-offering and the sin- 
offering, by accep them, that his 
faith in the promised seed was the 
only way in which he could accept 
the services and offerings of man- 
kind.” Did God, then, abandon 
the unbelieving Cain, and allow him 
no farther time or space for repent- 
ance? Far from it. Even when he 
became wroth, and his fallen coun- 
tenance betrayed the blasphemy of 
his heart, God, “ who delighteth not 
in the death of the wicked,” con- 








descended to expostulate with him, 
in a manner eminently calculated 
to bring him to repentance, and the 
acknowledgment and love of the 
truth. “ Why art thou wroth, and 
why is thy countenance fallen? If 
thou doest well, shalt thou not be 
accepted? and if thou doest not 
well, sin lieth at the door.’? In the 
words of our Saviour to the unbe- 
leving Jews, we have a short but 
excellent comment on this address 
of the Most High to Cain: “Ye 
will not come unto me, that ye 
might have life!’? Cain knew the 
terms of salvation as well as his 
brother Abel ; and if he refused to 
comply with them, he must abide 
the consequences. The righteous 
Lord loveth righteousness, and can- 
not do an unrighteous act. His 
word of threatening, as well as of 
promise, must stand fast, and be 
unbroken for ever. “ The soul! that 
sinneth, it shall die.’ Cain had 
sinned; and if he refused to accept 
of redemption through the media- 
tion of the second Adam, the Lord 
from heaven, he must die. Yet he 
might have life—a ransom was pro- 
vided. “Sin lieth at the door.” 
This passage may, and we think 
ought to be rendered, a sin-offering 
coucheth at the door; that is, a 
lamb, for a sin-offering, lieth at the 
door of the sheep-fold. And it 
seems to be implied that, if he 
would bring such an offering, in 
faith, as did his brother, he should 
be pardoned and accepted. And 
though he began to meditate mis- 
chief against Abel, from the base 
salesilials of envy, God, as if to pre- 
vent the horrid deed that ensued, 
assured him that none of his rights 
or privileges, as the first-born, were 
at all abridged—that Abel would 
still render him all due respect, 
and treat him, in the family circle, 
with that deference and submission 
which belonged to the elder bro- 
ther. But all this could not satisfy 
his jealous soul, or melt his obdu- 
rate heart. He regarded the ways 


of God as unequal, and resolved 
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that Heaven’s favourite should feel 
the weight of his vengeance. He 
talked with his brother—probably 
disputed with him on religious sub- 
jects, and, having lured him into 
the field, rose up against him, and 
slew him, as an apostle informs us, 
because his own works were evil 
and his brother’s righteous. Mark, 
here, the difference between him 
that serveth God and him that serv- 
eth him not. Abel was a believer, 
a professor of godliness; he, there- 
tore, suffered persecution—his ca- 
reer on earth was short—his death 
was premature and violent. But 
he suffered for righteousness’ sake, 
and he was blessed, in his deed and 
in his end. He may be considered 
as the first martyr; and he proba- 
bly now leads the van of that noble 
army of witnesses for the truth, 
which, encircling the throne of glo- 
ry, cry with a loud voice, “ Salva- 
tion to our God, and to the Lamb, 
tor ever and ever.”’ 

Let us learn from the subject of 
this lecture the importance of wor- 
shipping God in spirit and in truth, 
and the necessity of a believing re- 
gard to the Lord Jesus Christ, in all 
our endeavours to honour the Crea- 
tor, and to secure the Divine accept- 
ance of our persons and services. 
We are sinners: and heaven is in- 
accessible to us, save through the 
merits and intercession of the di- 
vinely constituted Mediator, in 
whom it hath pleased the Father 
that all fulness should dwell. From 
that fulness may we receive, and 
xrace for grace! W.N, 





FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE. 

Brief Review of a Debate on Chris- 
tian Baptism, between Mr. John 
Walker, a Minister of the Seces- 
sion, and Mr. Alexander Camp- 
bell, a Minister of the Baptist 
Church; in three Letters to a 
Friend. 


LETTER III. 
(Continued from page 348.) 
‘Taving in my last letters briefly | 











reviewed Mr. C.’s book so far as 
respects the church of God, and the 
right of infants to baptism, before } 
enter upon a review of the mode, or 
action of baptism, it may not be 
amiss to present you again with 
some of his rules respecting positive 
institutes, that you may see how far 
he is himself governed by them on 
this part of the subject. “In posi- 
tive institutes we are not authorized 
to reason what we should do, but 
implicitly to obey—and can there 
be a positive institution without a 
positive precept or precedent au- 
thorizing it?” It may also not be 
amiss to set before you the 99th 
question of his new catechism, with 
itsanswer. “ Q. How do you view all 
Peedobaptists with regard to this 
ordinance of baptism? Can you, 
according to the scriptures, consi- 
der them baptized persons, or do 
you consider them as unbaptized? 
4. There is only one baptism, and 
all who have not been immersed in 
the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, after professing the 
faith of the gospel, have never been 
baptized, and are now in an unbap- 
tized state.” 

You will have perceived, that ac- 
cording to this answer, not only in- 
fant baptism, but the baptism of 
adults, if not by immersion, is a 
nullity; and consequently, that 
there is no church of God, no lawful 
ministry, amongst Peedobaptists: 
and you will reasonably expect, that 
for the purpose of showing us our 
exceeding great error, according to 


| his own rule made and provided for 


this case, he will tell us the chap- 
ter and verse in which it is said, 
that baptism is to be administered 
by immersion only; and that bap- 
tism administered in any other mode 
is null and void: and further, you 
will also expect, the words of this 
chapter and verse to be so clear, and 
distinctly defined, as to admit of no 
other meaning, and like axioms to 
involve their own evidence. And 
is not this the case? Not at all, sir. 
His rule of “positive precept and 
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recedent,”’ is only tobe urged when 
little children are to be driven out 
of the church, where they had been 
planted by Jehovah himself; but 
abandoned, as of no manner of use, 
when the right of women to the 
Lord’s supper, or immersion, is the 

uestion. He reasons too, and in- 
fers, like any Peedobaptist ; and in- 
stead of telling us where the “ posi- 
tive precept or precedent” for im- 
mersion is, he appeals to lexicogra- 
phers and biblical critics, in sup- 
port of his opinion. You will not 
understand me as condemning a re- 
course to the foregoing authorities, 
when underthe direction of a sound 
discretion; but you cannot but see 
how inconsistent, if not ridiculous, 
it is in Mr. C., who tells us, that 
“in positive institutions we are not 
authorized to reason what we should 
do, but implicitly to obey;’? and 
more especially when he tells us, 
that the very existence of the church 
depends upon baptism being ad- 
ministered by immersion, as it is 
admitted on both sides that baptism 
is the mode of initiation. But let 
us hear him and Mr. W. on the 
point. 

Mr. C. tells us that Mr. W. al- 
leged in favour of administering 
baptism by pouring the water on the 
subject, that the Greek verb bap- 
tizo, which is translated in our Bi- 
bles baptize, does not necessarily 
signify to dip, but to sprinkle or 
pour—that the word is used in this 
sense in Luke xi. 39. “A certain 
Pharisee asked Jesus to dine with 
him, and he went and sat down to 
meat; and when the Pharisee saw 
it he marvelled that he had not first 
Cebaptisthe) washed before din- 
ner:”—that it was not his whole 
body, but his hands, that were al- 
luded to in this passage :—that this 
was done by pouring water on the 
hands; and as a proof, he mentioned 
what is said of Elisha, that he pour- 
ed water on the hands of Elijah. 
Mr. W. also alleged, that “ Bar- 
To,” the root of “sBaprrizo,” is 
sometimes used in this sense, and 
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as a proof of this, mentioned the 
case of Nebuchadnezzar, whose bo- 
dy is said, Dan. iv. 33, (ebaphe) to 
be wet with the dew of heaven; but 
this could not be by immersion, but 
by the dew being sprinkled upon 
him. 

To this Mr. C. replied by pro- 
ducing, 1. the opinion of Dr. Camr- 
BELL of Aberdeen, who, in his notes 
critical and explanatory to his 
translation of the four evangelists, 
translates the verb Barrizo “to dip. 
to plunge, toimmerse.”’ 2. The au- 
thority of Scaputa, whoalso renders 
the word “to plunge, to immerse, 
to dye, because colouring is done 


by immersion.” 3. The authority ot 


Srockius, who says, that “ general- 
ly it obtains by the natural import 
of the word, the idea of dipping in, 
or immersing. Specially and pro- 
perly, it signifies to immerse, or 
to dip—figuratively it signifies to 
wash, because any thing that is 
washed is usually dipped or im- 
mersed in water.”’? And to these 
he adds the authority of Parkhurst, 
who renders it, 1. “To dip, im- 
merse, or plunge in water. 2. To 
wash one’s self, to be washed, wash, 
i. e. the hands by immersion or 
plunging in water. 5. To baptize, 
to immerse, or to wash with water 
in token of purification.””> Whence 
Mr. C. infers that immersion is the 
uniform meaning of the term, and 
“that there cannot be found one 
solitary instance in all the diction- 


aries of the Greek language, nor in 


classical use, that bapto or bapti- 
zo signifies to sprinkle or to pour.” 
Let this be remembered. 

With respect to his first authori- 
ty, Dr. Campbell, who says, “ that 
although the words baptein, and 
baptizein often occur in the sepiu- 
agint and apocryphal writings, and 
are always rendered to dip, to wash, 
and to plunge, the instance adduced 
by Mr. W. of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
body being wet with the dew of hea- 


| ven, is a proof that he was mistaken. 
But this is not all. 


The late Rev. 
John P. Campbell, of Kentucky, in 
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his book, (p. 29—86) by a minute 
examination, and detailed view of all 
the places where the words are used 
in the septuagint, has proved incon- 
trovertibly that their primary mean- 
ing in that translation of the Old 
Testament, is, “ to smear, to tinge, 
to wet with some liquid ;” and that to 
immerse is only a secondary mean- 
ing ; and that the vulgate translation 
of the scriptures, with Pagninus, 
Buxtorf, and Tromius, critics of 
high reputation, render the words 
in the foregoing primary meaning. 
Mr. C. has animadverted on some 
places in this book; but for ver 
prudential reasons has overlooked 
that part of it I have alluded to. 

As to his second authorities Sca- 
puLA and Srocxivs, as I have not 
access to them at present, I must 
allow Mr. C. all the force he can 
derive from their opinion. With 
respect to Parkhurst, his last au- 
thority, he at first garbles his defi- 
nition of the word baptize; though 
for what reason, I will not positive- 
ly say, he afterwards acknowledges 
it. Mr C.’s quotation from Park- 
hurst’s Lexicon, is, “ to dip, to im- 
merse, to plunge in water: but 
Parkhurst’s words are, 1.'To dip, 
immerse, or plunge in water: but 
in the New Testament it occurs not 
strictly in this sense, unless so far as 
this is included in sense 1 and 3, be- 
low; and this is in perfect accord- 
ance with the definition of ScHLEevs- 
NER, one of the best and most es- 
teemed lexicographers of modern 
times. His definition is this. Bap- 
tizo—1. Properly to immerse and 
dye, to dip into water. “In this 
sense, indeed, it is never used in the 
New Testament, but it is so used 
with some frequency in Greek au- 
thors,” “as itis not unfrequent to 
dip or immerse something in water 
in order to washit.”? As the limits 
assigned to this letter will not per- 
mit me to enter into a fuller inves- 
tigation of the word Baprizo, in 
the New ‘Testament, I would only 
further observe, that from the defi- 
nitions of it given by Parkhurst and 








Schleusner, confessedly the ablest 
lexicographers of modern times, it 
fully appears, that although it was 
used frequently by Greek writers to 
denote immersion, yet it is never 
used in this sense in the New Tes- 
tament: and I boldly affirm that 
there is not a good Greek linguist 
who has read, or will read, Mr. J. 
P. Campbell’s book in answer to 
Mr. Jones, but will be fully con- 
vinced that this is the case. Nor is 
it strange that the writers of the 
New Testament should affix a mean- 
ing to it different from the Greek 
writers of the day. The Greek 
writers, says Schleusner, used it 
not unfrequently, though not al- 
ways, to denote washing by immer- 
sion; but the writers of the New 
Testament use it in a figurative 
sense, denoting the application of 
water to the body as a religious rite, 
and a divine ordinance appointed 
for the purpose of oe into the 
church, and for obtaining the remis- 
sion of sins, and the purifying influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit. Hence 
said Peter on the day of Pentecost, 
“ Be baptized every one of you for 
the remission of sins, and ye shall 
receive the gift of the [:oly Ghost.” 
It follows then, that unless other 
words and circumstances connected 
with baptism determine the mode 
of applying water to the subject, the 
word baptizo cannot. 

But in addition to the foregoing 
lexicographers and critics respect- 
ing the meaning of the verb bapti- 
zo, Mr. C. tells us that the Greek 
prepositions en, eis, ek, and apo, 
which are connected with it, show 
that its meaning is “to immerse ;” 
as en and eis, he says, signify in and 
into ; and ek and apo, “ out of.” In 
Matthew iii. 6, en is, indeed, trans- 
lated in; “and were baptized of 
him in Jordan, confessing their 
sins.’ But in the 11th verse, and 
in Mark i. 8, and in John 1. 26, it 
is translated “with.” “I indeed 
baptize you with (en) water.” But 
why might not en be translated in, 
in the 11th as well as in the 6th 
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verse. To have done so, would 
have made the passage say some- 
thing worse than nonsense. The 
whole verse reads thus: “I indeed 
baptize you with (en) water unto 
repentance: but he that cometh 
after me is mightier than I, whose 
shoes I am not worthy to bear; he 
shall baptize you with (en) the Holy 
Ghost, and with fire.’ I need not 
tell you what a gross impropriety it 
would have been to have translated 
the latter clause of this verse thus: 
he shall baptize, (or according to 
Mr. C. gen you in the Holy 
Ghost, and in fire. But not onty 
does this preposition signify in and 
with, but according to Schleusner, 
and Parkhurst, one of Mr. C.’s high 
authorities, it signifies also at, nigh, 
by; and Mr. J. P. Campbell has de- 
tailed several passages from the 
Septuagint, and nine or ten from 
the New ‘Testament, wherein it 
must necessarily be so understood. 
Mr. C., however, says, p. 154, that 
J. P. Campbell “has found one 
or two passages” only, where en 
may be translated “at; and his 
reducing twenty instances to one or 
two, tells us with what caution his 
quotations from the writings of 
other men are to be received. 

The observations I have made re- 
specting the preposition en, are also 
applicable to the preposition eis. It 
signifies in, into, at, near, towards. 
And although in Mark i. 9, it is 
translated in, in connexion with 
baptism; and in Acts viii. 39, into ; 
yet every reader may see, that in 
the first of these places, it may with 
propriety be translated at, and in 
the second to: and Mr. Campbell, 
of Kentucky, has detailed in his 
book, p. 53, no less than nineteen 
er twenty passages from the New 
Testament where it must necessa- 
rily signify at, near to, or towards. 

The same observations are also 
applicable to the preposition ek. It 
is equally indefinite in its meaning. 
Mr. C., indeed, tells us, that Mr. 
Moor, professor of Greek’ in the 
University of Glasgow, defines it “as 
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denoting that a person departs out 
of a place, or that any thing is taken 
out of another thing.” But Park- 
hurst, another of his authorities, de- 
fines it thus: “ ek 1, governing a ge- 
nitive case, 1. It denotes motion 
from a place, out of, from;” and 
according to this definition, the 
words “ek tou huadatos,” in Acts 
vill. 39, which are translated “ they 
came up out of the water,” should 
have been rendered, “ they came up 
from the water.” 

As for the other preposition apo, 
which is used in connexion with 
baptism, Mr. C.’s authority, profes- 
sor Moor, defines it “ the departure, 
or the distance of one person or 
thing from the place of another.” 
This is the word that is used in 
Mark i. 10, where it is said of Je- 
sus, that “coming out of (apo) the 
water, he saw the heavens opened ;”’ 
and according to Mr. C.’s own au- 
thority, should have been translated 
“coming from the water he saw the 
heavens opened.” And although it 
may be used in other senses, yet, 
from is its primary meaning, and as 
Mr. Campbell, of Kentucky, justly 
observes, “if apo, when used in 
connexion with baptism, be render- 


| ed from, then ek, in parallel pas- 


sages must mean the same thing; 
and eis, and en, conjoined with them 
in the same description, cannot ex- 
press more than at, or to.” p. 53. 
But with the doctrine contained 
in the above quotation, Mr. C. is 
highly displeased, and in the ful- 
ness of his soul, and the exuberance 
of his zeal for soundness in the 
faith, he charges him and Peter Ed- 
wards, who made the same observa- 
tion, “with shutting the gates of 
heaven and of hell by their criti- 
cisms,” and virtually saying “that 
when a person is in the house he is 
only at the door; and when in bed 
is only at the side of it:” after 
which he demolishes this monstrous 
doctrine, and refutes these danger- 
ous criticisms, by the following ir- 
resistible argument. “ Excellent 


critics—O bigotry! Q prejudice! 
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Not Egyptian darkness was half so 
fatal to Egyptian eyes, as thy sable 
sceptre to the eyes of the mind.” 

tS, 3. 

Now the whole of this powerful 
argument is dissipated in a moment, 
when the reader reflects that it was 
not the meaning of the prepositions 
en and eis, as connected with hea- 
ven and hell, but as connected with 
baptism, that the late Mr. Campbell 
alludes to in the above quotation. 
He does not say that “eis Oura- 
non” does not signify into heaven ; 
nor that “eis GeEnnan”’? does not 
signify into hell: but he says that 
as Bethabara was not a river, but a 
place in the vicinity of Jordan; then 
as “en Bethabara,” in John 1. 26, 
necessarily means at Bethabara; so 
en Jordanee, and eis ton Jordanon, 
in Mark 1. 5—9, should have been 
translated not in, but at, Jordan, be- 
cause those passages have reference 
to the same thing—the place were 
John was baptizing: that as “apo 
tou hudatos,’”? in Matt. in. 6, ne- 
cessarily means “from the water,” 
according to Mr. C.’s own — 
ty, so «ole tou hudatos,”’ Acts 
vill. 39, should have been Tomei 
«from the water,’ also, because 
both passages have reference to the 
situation of the persons baptized. 
And it now rests upon Mr. C. to 
prove, if he can, that en, and eis, 
and apo, and ek, when relating to 
the same thing in those passages, 
must necessarily have a diferent 
meaning. This would be far more sa- 
tisfactory *y to the public, and honour- 
able to himself, than such tremen- 
dous apostrophising, Such things 
in the present day will not be ac- 
cepted in the place of argument, 
— less for “a positive ‘precept 

* precedent” for immersion, in 
aheduiitail ing the ordinance of bap- 
tism. 

And now what is the 


this part of the review? This— 


that nothing perfectly decisive re- 
specting the mode of administering 
baptism, can be legitimately in- 
ferred from the word baptizo; nor 
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from the prepositions connected 
with it. That although that word 
is used by Greek writers to signify 
“to wash by immersion,” yet they 
use it also to signify te wash by 
other means:—that although there 
have been, and are men distinguish- 
ed for literature, who understand 
it in its first and literal sense when 
used to denote the mode of initia- 
tion into the church; yet there have 
been, and are men of as great criti- 
cal acumen and literary attain- 
ments, who contend, that it is not 
used in the New Testament in its 
literal, but in a figurative sense; 
in consequence of which it has 
changed its meaning from washing 
by immersion, to washing by pour- 
ing water on the subject, in allusion 
to the pouring out the Spirit as a 
spirit of regeneration; and every 
man of reading knows, that the 
number of the latter far exceeds 
that of the former. And certainly 
if a doctrine is to be established by 
the meaning of the word that con- 
veys it, it must be by the meaning 
that the inspired penmen attach 
to it, and not that of Heathen wri- 
ters. ‘So far, then, as we have con- 
ducted our review, there has nothing 
appeared to authorize Mr. C. to as- 
sert so roundly as he has done, that 
baptism is to be administered by 
immersion, and by immersion only. 
But we are told in the New Tes- 
tament of different persons being 
baptized at different times, by dif- 
ferent baptizers ; perhaps an exami- 
—o of those passages may shed 
farther light on the subject. To 
this I have no objection, if you are 
willing to attend me. 
The first upon record 1s the Lap- 
tism of John, mentioned by all the 
evangelists. Matthew informs us, 


that in those days (the reign of Ti- 


berius, emperor of Rome) “came 
John the Baptist, preaching 1 in. the 
wilderness of Judea””—* and there 
went out to him J erusalem, and all 
Judea, and the region round about 
Jordan, and were baptized of him 
in (or at) Jordan, confessing their 
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sins.” The question now is, why 
did John choose the banks of the 
Jordan for preaching and baptizing ? 
The Baptist answer, or rather hy- 
pothesis is, that he might have a suf- 
ficient depth of water for immersing. 
But another may be assigned. It 
was foretold of John that he should 
confine his ministry to the wilder- 
ness. “In those days came John 
the Baptist preaching in the wilder- 
ness.” What now distinguishes a 
wilderness from other places? This 
—that the soil is sterile, and desti- 
tute of springs of water. Jordan 
ran through this wilderness, and the 
hypothesis that John chose the 
banks of Jordan for the purpose of 
obtaining a sufficient supply of wa- 
ter for the vast multitudes that re- 
sorted to his ministry, is, for any 
thing that hath yet appeared, just 
as good, and as probable as that of 
the Baptists. This hypothesis is 
considerably strengthened by what 
is said of him, John iii. 23, “ that he 
was baptizing at A‘non, near Salim, 
because there was much water 
there.” ‘This translation does not 
exactly express the meaning of the 
original. The Greek words are, 
“polla hudata,’? which, although 
sometimes used to denote rivers, as 
rivers are a collection of springs, 
yet every linguist knows, that many 
springs of water, are their literah 
and primary meaning. 
pretended that there was, or is any 
river at Anon, and Robinson, the 
Baptist historian, dextrous as he is 
at evading every argument that fa- 
vours baptism by affusion, cannot 
tell, after all his research, whether 
7ARnon was a natural spring, an ar- 
tificial reservoir, or a cavernous 
temple of the sun. Schleusner, how- 
ever, tells us that the word signilies 
a fountain, and that it was not far 
from Jordan ; and this circumstance 
added to the description “polla 
hudata,”? or many springs of water, 
is a proof that John chose it for the 
purpose [ have mentioned; for on 


the Baptist hypothesis, the river 


It is not’ 
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Jordan was far preferable for bap- 
tizing by immersion. 

But there is another circumstance 
that militates strongly against the 
Baptist hypothesis. It is this. Both 
Matthew and Mark tell us, “that 
Jerusalem, and all Judea, and the 
region round about Jordan went out 
to John’s baptism, and were bap- 
tized of him.” What the exact 
population of Judea was at that 
time, I will not precisely say. But 
Josephus, their own historian, tells 
us, that seventy years afterwards, 
1,350,000 of them were cut off in 
their wars with the Romans, as 
many more led captive, besides 
those that escaped, which probably 
amounted to more than one third of 
the whole population. We may 
therefore say, that there were four 
or five millions of inhabitants in Ju- 
dea, in the days of John the Baptist. 
We will also suppose that only one 
million of them were baptized by 
him, although the words of the evan- 
gelists intimate that the greatest 
number were. It is the opinion of 
the best chronologists, that John did 
not exercise his ministry longer 
than eighteen months, and at far- 
thest not longer than two years. I 
would now ask any thinking person 
if it was possible for him to baptize 
one million, or near one million of 
persons, in that space of time, by 
immersion. But it was practicable 
by affusion, and upon the supposi- 
tion that a number of them stood 
before him in ranks, and that he 
poured the water upon them from 
his hand, or from some suitable ves- 
sel.* 

But this is not all. John tells us 





* Robinson, the Baptist historian, p. 32, 
Bendt. ed, tells us that John baptized but 
very few persons. What reason does he 
assign for this assertion in opposition to the 
express declaration of the evangelists to 
the contrary? His own ipse dixit. What 
could induce him to such a bold measure ? 
He saw the force of the argument I have 


mentioned above, and had no other way of 


evading it. 
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that his baptism was figurative of 
the baptism “with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire ;” and which the apos- 
tles experienced on the day of Pen- 
tecost, when “there appeared unto 
them cloven tongues, like as of fire, 
and sat upon each of them. And they 
were all filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and began to speak with other 
tongues as the Spirit gave them ut- 
terance.” Acts 1. 3,4. But this as 
doretold by the prophet Joel, is 
styled “a pouring out the Spirit on 
all flesh ;”? and had John’s baptism 
been administered by immersion, it 
could not have been a proper figure 
of this extraordinary “baptism with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire.”” And 
to this | would just add, that admit- 
ting it could be incontrovertibly 
proved, that John’s baptism was ad- 
ministered by immersion, yet it 
would not thence follow that Chris- 
tian baptism was to be administered 
in the same manner. John’s bap- 
tism belonged not to the Christian, 
but the Jewish dispensation of 
grace; but the certain mode of ad- 
ministering Christian baptism is to 
be sought for from an examination of 
the baptisms recorded under that 
dispensation. This I shall also now 
attempt. 

The first of these that occurs, is 
the baptism of the three thousand 
on the day of Pentecost, recorded 
in the second chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles. ‘The scene is laid in 
Jerusalem. The followers of Christ, 
amounting to 120, men and women, 
were assembled in one place agree- 
ably to his orders. According to his 
promise, the Holy Ghost in the form 
of cloven tongues, as of fire, fell, or 
was poured out upon them, and they 
spake with tongues as the Spirit 
gave them utterance. When this 
was noised abroad, the multitude 
came together. Peter preached to 
them. They were deeply convinced 
of their guilt in crucifying the Son 
of God as an impostor; “and said 
to Peter, and the rest of the apos- 
tles, men and brethren, what shall 
we do?” Peter exhorted them “ to 











be baptized in the name of Jesus 
Christ for the remission of sins.” 
They complied; and as many as re- 
ceived the word gladly were bap- 
tized; “and the same day there 
were added unto them about three 
thousand souls.” 

I have said in my second letter, 
that none but the twelve apostles 
had authority at that time to admi- 
nister the ordinance of baptism ; 
and as all this happened in the space 
of seven or eight hours, that there 
was not time for the twelve apos- 
tles to baptize three thousand per- 
sons by immersion, though practi- 
cable by affusion. To this it may 
be objected, that the seventy disci- 
ples of whom we read in the gospel 
by John, were no doubt present, and 
had a right to baptize as well as the 
twelve apostles. Be it so—but 
where was the water for the im- 
mersion of three thousand persons, 
many of whom must, even accord- 
ing to this hypothesis, be immersed 
at the same point of time. Some tell 
us in the brook Kidron; but this 
brook was very small, and dry a con- 
siderable part of the year. Others 
tell us, that they could have been 
baptized in the Molten sea of the 
temple. But is it at all probable 
that the chief priests, who had the 
oversight and command of the tem- 
ple, would suffer them to pollute it, 
by administering an ordinance of 
the abhorred Nazarene? Besides; 
there is not the least intimation in 
the sacred history, that they re- 
moved from the place where they 
had at first assembled ; and all could 
be done where they were, and with- 
out confusion, and with a few quarts 
of water, if done by affusion. From 
these few suggestions, and other cir- 
cumstances that will naturally oc- 
cur to the reader, he will draw his 
own inference, whether these three 
thousand were baptized by immer- 
sion, or by affusion, or pouring wa- 
ter on the head of the subject. 

The baptism of the Samaritans 
and of the Eunuch of the queen of 
Ethiopia, present themselves next 
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translate “eis” to, and “ek” from. 
Philip and the Eunuch were toge- 
ther in the chariot, and according to 
Jerome, Sanpys, and other travel- 
lers, who have visited the place, a 
small stream of water (ti bse} 
ran beneath them. And instead of 
translating the passage they went 
down to the water, and came up 


Jrom the water ; they have rendered 


it, “ they went down into the water, 
and they came out of the water.” 
They evidently designed to convey 
the idea, and make the impression, 
that there was immersion in the 
case; and I have frequently heard 
these words quoted as a proof of it; 
and Mr. C. seems, in p. 154, to un- 
derstand the words as conveying 
this idea. But such do not reflect, 
that the words thus understood, im- 
ply that Philip was immersed as 
well as the Kunuch; for it is said 
that “they went down into the wa- 
ter, both Philip and the Eunuch ; 
and they came up out of the water.” 
But read the passage as it ought 
to have been translated ; “they went 
down to the water; and they came 
up from the water ;”’ and all the ab- 
surdity of the baptizer being im- 
mersed as well as the person bap- 
tized, disappears; and the passage 
is rational, solemn, and instructive. 
{ deem it unnecessary to say a word 
more respecting this interesting 
baptism, as I am persuaded that 
there is not a person whose mind Is 
not prepossessed by a system, and 
who will weigh the circumstances 
attending it, but will be constrained 
io say that the Eunuch was baptized 
by affusion, and not by immersion. 
The baptism of Saul of Tarsus, 
recorded in the 8th, and of Corne- 
lius and his friends, mentioned in 
the following chapter of the Acts, 
were administered, the one in the 
city of Damascus, and the other in 
Cornelius’s own house. Itis merely 
said of Saul, that when Ananias laid 
his hands upon him, “ there fell from 
his eyes as it had been scales, and 
he received his sight forthwith, and 
arose and was baptized.” It is also 








said of Cornelius and his friends, 
that when the Holy Ghost in his 
miraculous gift of tongues fell upon 
them, Peter said, “Can any man 
forbid water, that these should not 
be baptized who have received the 
Holy Ghost as well as we? and he 
commanded them to be baptized in 
the name of the Lord.” I would 
only here remark, that what is said 
of these baptisms, conveys the idea 
that they were baptized in the places 
where they were—Saul in the house 
of Judas, and Cornelius and his 
friends in Cornelius’s house; and 
that immediately too, on Saul’s re- 
ceiving his sight, and after the Holy 
Ghost had been poured out on Cor- 
nelius and his friends. Every cir- 
cumstance conveys the impression 
that they were baptized by affusion ; 
nor is there a single circumstance 
that favours immersion, 

As for the baptism of Lydia, and 
of her household, recorded in the 
16th chapter, it is not said where it 
was administered. There is, in- 
deed, mention made of her resort- 
ing to one of the Jews proseuche, or 
places of prayer, by a river side; 
but there is not the least intimation 
that she and her household were 
baptized at or in that river. But I 
think it is certain that the jailer and 
his household, mentioned in the 
same chapter, were baptized in the 
prison, and the strong presumption 
is, by affusion, and not by immer- 
sion. For although it appears that 
there was a river near the city of 
Philippi, it is not to be supposed 
that he would leave his charge, and 
at midnight go with his household, 
and Paul and Silas, to that river, 
for the purpose of being baptized. 
Besides; it is said, that after the 
alarm by the earthquake; and after 
they had spoken the word of the 
Lord to him, and to all that were in 
his house; and after he had washed 
their stripes, “ he was baptized, and 
all his straightway,”’ or immediate- 
ly. The refusal of Paul and Silas 
on the next day to leave the prison, 
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« would come and fetch them out,” 
is a strong presumption that they 
would not, and did not, leave it in 
the night. Here again every cir- 
cumstance attending this extraordi- 
nary baptism, affords the strongest 
presumption that it was administer- 
ed by affusion; nor is there a single 
sircumstance in favour of its being 
administered by immersion. 


SAMUEL RatsTon. 
(To be continued.) 
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CONSTITUTION XC. OF THE PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH. 


( Concluded from page 461.) 


In our preceding papers we have 
shown, it is apprehended, the true 
light in which the Confession of 
Faith, considered as a part of the 
constitution of the Presbyterian 
church, is to be viewed. It contains 
an exhibition of the doctrines which 
her ministers are required to preach. 
It constitutes one of the terms of 
ministerial communion. It is arule 
that must govern presbyteries in 
receiving members of their bodies, 
and a rule by which they must try 
and censure those who depart from 
the faith. 

By this adoption of the Confes- 
sion of Faith as a part of her con- 
stitution, for the preservation of her 
peace and purity, the Presbyterian 
church has done injury to no one. 
She has only exercised a right com- 
mon to all societies; the right of 
declaring the terms on which she 
will admit persons to hold official 
stations in her communion. “ In 
the exercise of this right,” to use 
her own language, societies “ may 
err in making the terms of commu- 
nion either too lax, or too narrow: 
yet, even in this case, they do not 
infringe upon the liberty of others, 
but only make an improper use of 
their own.” (See chap. i. sect. 2, 
Form of Goy.) [It would ill become 
any individual to contend that the 
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church ought to change her terms, 
for the sake of admitting him to ex- 
ercise his ministry among us; for 
what would this amount to, but to 
insist that the will of a whole so- 
ciety should bend to the will of an 
individual, and that their rights 
should be sacrificed to his preten- 
sions? She invites no one to enter 
her communion, she asks the minis- 
terial services of no one, who can- 
not conscientiously subscribe to her 
terms. ‘To such as cannot, if they 
hold the essentials of religion, and 
appear to be pious, she says, “1 
acknowledge you as brethren in the 
Lord; but, as we do not sufficient- 
ly agree in points of doctrine to 
walk together in peace and act in 
harmony, as members of the same 
society, I cannot consent to endan- 
ger the prosperity and comfort of 
my family, by receiving into minis- 


terial fellowship individuals, whose 


| discordant sentiments would too 


probably furnish occasions of strife 
and unhallowed controversy among 
members of the same church.” She 
is of the opinion of Abraham, who 
although he and Lot were near 
kinsmen, yet thought it better for 
them to separate from each other, 
than that strife should exist between 
them or between their herdsmen. 
Butwhile the Presbyterian church 
thus watches over the peace and pu- 
rity of her family with a careful 
eye, she is ready to receive as teach- 
ers into her communion all who can 
conscientiously subscribe to the 
Confession of Faith, provided they 
are well qualified in other respects. 
The existence of the Confession 
of Faith, as a part of the constitu- 
tion of our church, imposes no im- 
proper restraint on freedom of in- 
quiry. It may restrain the exercise 
of a disposition given to change ; it 
may prevent a minister from being 
rash and precipitate in altering his 
religious sentiments, withovt deli- 
berate investigation ; it may save a 
congregation from the injurious ef- 
fects arising from the preaching of 
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same mind, who “ prove all things,”’ 
but do not “hold fast that which is 
good.” But it does not restrain 
the exercise of that manly indepen- 
dence of mind which every minister 
of the gospel should maintain; nor 
does it discountenance that spirit 
of wise and cautious inquiry which 
every conscientious man ought to 
indulge. The Presbyterian church 
considers the sacred scriptures both 
of the Old and New Testaments, as 
the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice; and, therefore, she will 
receive no man as a teacher in her 
communion who does not profess to 
believe them to be such a rule. 
(Form of Gov. chap. xiv. sect. 7.) 
And not until he has answered af- 
firmatively the question on this sub- 
ject, does she inquire whether he 
can receive and adopt the Confes- 
sion of Faith as containing the sys- 
tem of doctrine taught in the holy 
scriptures. The scriptures then, in 
the judgment of our church, are the 
great rule by which ministers must 
fashion all their sentiments; and 
he has not the spirit becoming his 
high and holy office, who, in the in- 
vestigation of truth, is restrained 
by the fear of losing his standing in 
the Presbyterian church. From a 
man of such a spirit we should have 
no reason to expect any valuable 
discoveries in theology, even if he 
were freed from all ecclesiastical 
control. To a far different spirit 
the world owes the promulgation of 
the gospel at first, as well as the re- 


covery of it again, after it had for 


so long a time been almost lost un- 
der a vast heap of superstitious er- 
rors and practices. 

What is alleged by some that 
Presbyterians make a Bible of their 
Confession of Faith, and assign to 
it the property of infallibility, is 
an objection so utterly destitute of 
foundation, that we deem it suf- 
ficient just to mention it, lest the 
omission should be supposed to re- 
sult from ignorance. 

But the objection, that it is im- 
proper to make any human creed 








a term of communion, and that the 
Bible is the only lawful test of or- 
thodoxy, shall receive due investi- 
gation. By seeming to exalt this 
divine book, it carries a degree of 
plausibility, and wears an imposing 
aspect. ‘There is, however, a falla- 
cy in this objection, of which its 
advocates are not aware; and it 
can be, we think, shown, that in the 
present state of the world, the Bible 
is not, and cannot be used as the 
sole test of orthodoxy, while any re- 
gard is paid to the sacred claims of 
truth in the constitution of a Chris- 
tian church. 

How shall the Bible be applied 
as a test of orthodoxy? Shall this 
be the question, Do you believe the 
Bible to be the word of God, writ- 
ten under the inspiratica of his Spi- 
rit? Who could not stand this test? 
Would not gross heretics answer 
this question affirmatively? And 
would a church that admitted such 
men to minister in the gospel, be 
organized on scriptural principles? 
Does not John tell us not to bid 
such God speed? 2 John, 9—11. 
And if it be unlawful for an indivi-+ 
dual Christian to salute them with 
such a wish, surely it must be un- 
lawful for any Christian church to 
open her pulpits to them that may 
disseminate their heretical notions, 
and sow destructive tares among 
the wheat. 

But the opening so wide a door 
may be disavowed by the objector. 
He will allow that heretics ought 
not to be admitted into any Chris- 
tian church; not even to the privi- 
lege of communing in the Lord’s 
supper, much less to the ministry of 
the word. We ask him then how, 
on his principle, he can close the 
door against them? How, by the 
application of the Bible as the sole 
test of orthodoxy, he can exclude 
either 4rians or Socinians from the 
ministerial office? I would examine 
them, he may say. Well, let us 
suppose such candidates in regard 
to literary attainments amply qua- 


| lified for the office to which they 
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aspire, appear before a presbytery 
or council, and that the subject of 
orthodoxy is brought up; how shall 
satisfaction be obtained on_ this 
point, while the Bible is used as 
the sole test ? 

Let the judicatory propose their 
questions. What questions? Such 
as the following ?—Do you believe 
the Bible to be the word of God? 
Do you believe that it was written 
by men under the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit? Do you believe Jesus 
Christ to be the Son of God? Do 
you believe that he died for sin- 
ners? In proposing such questions 
a presbytery or council may pro- 
ceed for hours, and as long as they 
continue to put them in the words 
of scripture, aflirmative answers 
will be given, and it may be impos- 
sible to discover the heretical no- 
tions of these candidates. 

What now is to be done? Why, 
ask them to explain their meaning, 
or propose questions in terms dif- 
ferent from those of the Bible. But 
this is abandoning the Bible as the 
sole test of orthodoxy. As soon as 
the presbytery or council begin to 
propose questions in terms accord- 
ant with the construction which the 
members put on the language of the 
inspired writers, they begin to ap- 
ply their own creed as the test of or- 
thodoxy ; orif the candidates should 
explain their meaning of particular 
passages, and they should be re- 
jected as heterodox, it would be be- 
cause their construction of scrip- 
ture differed from the construction 
of the presbytery or council; or, in 
other words, because their creed 
did not correspond with the creed 
of the ecclesiastical body. 

But it will be asserted, the can- 
didates do not believe the doctrines 
of scripture. Granted: but how is 
this fact ascertained? Not by using 
the Bible as the sole test of ortho- 
doxy; for to every proposition stated 
in the words of sacred scripture they 
assent. The discovery of their here- 
tical opinions is made either by ap- 
plying questions expressed in terms 

Vor. 
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conveying the sense which their ex- 
aminers put upon the language of 
the inspired writers, or by the can- 
didates giving explanations which 
show that their sense of the scrip- 
ture differs from that of their exa- 
miners. In either case the test of 
their soundness in the faith, is the 
creed of the presbytery or council. 
Where then is the difference be- 
tween such a test and that of the 
Presbyterian church? Both are hu- 
man creeds, or expositions of the 
Bible by fallible men. ‘The only 
difference we can discern is this: 
one is a written, and the other an 
unwritten creed. Now, if it be law- 
ful to apply an unwritten creed as 
a test of orthodoxy, what can make 
it unlawful to apply a written one? 
If the one be lawful, the other can- 
not be unlawful; and we think that 
to a written creed the preference 
should be given, because by afford- 
ing the candidate an opportunity 
for a careful examination of its con- 
tents, he is enabled to answer the 
great question that is to try his or- 

thodoxy with more deliberation. 
An independent church is va- 
cant, and wishes to settle a minis- 
ter. Is this church obliged to call 
a candidate whose literary attain- 
ments and elocution are entirely 
satisfactory, merely because he pro- 
fesses to believe the Bible to be an 
inspired book? May not that 
church, if, from his preaching or 
conversation, they find that he has 
adopted a creed differing from their 
creed in important or fundamental 
points of doctrine, refuse on that 
round to call him as their minis- 
ter? Would this conduct violate 
any Christian principle, or be dero- 
gatory to the honour due to the 
Bible as the word of God? Or sup- 
pose the members of this church 
were ina public meeting to draw 
up a certain number of propositions 
expressive of their faith, and resolve 
not to call any man as their minis- 
ter, who could not subscribe these 
propositions, would there be any 
thing unlawful in this, any thing in- 
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consistent with due homage to the 
Bible? If these propositions ac- 
corded with the sacred scriptures, 
and embodied important doctrines, 
the conduct of this church could 
not, we presume, be condemned ; but 
ought rather to be commended for 
their attachment to the truth, for 
their caution in guarding against 
ithe incursion of error, and for their 
wisdom in endeavouring to secure 
to themselves and children the 
bread of hfe. Now, if a single 
church may do this, why may not 
several churches associated together 
for mutual edification, do the same 
thing, by forming a common creed 
as a barrier against heresy, and a 
security to the preaching of sound 
doctrine among them? This the 
Presbyterian church has done; and 
she is to be commended for her wis- 
dom, and attachment to the truth, 
and for that firm opposition which 
she has made to the progress of he- 
resy and error. 

Let us look at this objection in 
another light: let us consider the 
operation of the test for which it 
pleads in another case. It is taken 
for granted that those who advocate 
the Bible as the only lawful test of 
orthodoxy, will allow that heretical 
ministers ought to be deprived of 
their sacred office. But how shall 
their deposition be effected by the 
application of this test? Suppose a 
man arraigned before a presbytery 
for preaching heretical doctrine. He 
professes to believe the Bible and 
whatever it contains. Witnesses 
are produced. They deliver their 
testimony. In the review it does 
not appear that this preacher has 
ever denied the divine authority of 
the Bible, or asserted that he disbe- 
lieved any doctrine revealed in it; 
but on the contrary he always S pro- 
essed to regard it as the rule of his 
faith, and to receive all its doc- 
trines as true. It however does ap- 
pear, that while he professed to be- 
lieve the doctrines taught by the 
inspired writers, he explained ‘them 
in such a way as to deny the pro- 





| 





per deity of Christ, and his vica. 
rious sacrifice for the sins of men. 
The presbytery condemn him. They 
do right. But on what ground do 
they rest their sentence? Not on 
the ground of his avowed opposition 
to the authority of the Bible, but on 
the ground that, according to their 
apprehension of the sense of scrip- 
ture, he does not believe some of 
its capital doctrines. What is this 
but applying their creed as the test 
of his or thodoxy ? But it may be 
said, that they interpret the Bible 
right, and the heretic interprets it 
wrong. Admitted. This does not 
alter the case. Here is still the ap- 
plication of a human creed as a test 
of orthodoxy; and this is an aban- 
donment of the principle on which 
the objection to the Confession of 
Faith is founded. The objection is, 
not that false creeds are unlawful 
to be used as tests of orthodoxy, 
but that all human creeds, whether 
true or false, are unlawful to be 
used for this purpose ; all are dero- 
gatory to the honour of the Bible. 
We think we have now exposed 
the fallacy of this objection, and 
shown, that in order to prevent the 
intrusion of heretical men into the 
sacred ministry, as well as to expel 
them from it, the application of the 
Bible as the sole test of orthodoxy, 
is insufficient, and that to preserve 
the purity of the church, recourse 
must be had to the application of 
human creeds, written or unwritten, 
as tests of soundness in the faith. 
We cannot conceive how the Bi- 
ble, separate from all human creeds 
founded on it, can be used as the 
sole test of orthodoxy, unless every 
candidate for the ministry be ad- 
mitted to the sacred office, without 
any regard paid to the manner in 
which he interprets the inspired 
writings, how different soever his 
sense of them may be from that of 
the ecclesiastical body to whom he 
applies for ordination ; provided he 
only profess to believe the Bible as 
a revelation from God. Such an 


application of this test will, we 
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trust, meet with no advocates among 
those who feel the importance of di- 
vine truth, and who wish to guard 
the ministerial office against profa- 
nation by heretical men. And yet 
this is the only application of the 
Bible as the sole test of orthodoxy, 
consistent with the objection that 
human creeds are unlawful. To ap- 
ply it in any other way is a practical 
abandonment of the objection. We 
are aware that those who have no 
written creed may profess to regard 
the Bible as their test of orthodoxy, 
but assuredly, if they pay any re- 
gard to the purity of the church in 
admitting persons into the ministe- 
rial office, they do the very thing 
for which they may feel disposed 
to censure others; they use their 
sense of the Bible, that is, their 
creed, as a test by which to try the 
faith of candidates. ‘They have no 
written creed; but they have a 
creed, and to this creed they have 
recourse in order to detect such er- 
rors as they deem sufficient to ex- 
clude a person from the ministerial 
office. 

The Confession of Faith not only 
demands the attention of ministers 
of the gospel and other officers of 
our church, to whom it is peculiarly 
important, but has a claim upon the 
regard of all private Christians who 
Ne ss to the Presbyterian church. 
It is worthy of their careful and di- 
ligent study, because it presents a 
compendious, accurate and lucid 
exhibition of the great doctrines of 
divine revelation. It ought to be 
found in the library of every family, 
and in the hands of every indivi- 
dual. J.J. J. 


Inquiry into the Relation of Cause 
and Effect. By Thomas Brown, 
M.D. F.R.S. Edin. &c. Profes- 
sor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh. Third 
Edition. Edinburgh, 1818. pp. 
569. 8vo. 

We shall endeavour to present a 
fair analysis of this celebrated work. 








In his preface the author asserts, 
“that the invariableness of antece- 
dence and consequence, which is re- 
presented as only the sign of causa- 
tion, is itself the only essential cir- 
cumstance of causation ;” and, “ that 
in the sequences of events, we are 
not merely ignorant of any thing in- 
termediate, but have in truth no rea- 
son to suppose it as really existing, 
or, if any thing intermediate exist, 
no reason to consider it bui as itself 
another physical antecedent of the 
consequent which we knew before.” 
“This simple theory” he thinks will 
render the “great doctrines of reli- 
gion at once more intelligible and 
more sublime,” “by destroying that 
supposed connecting link between 
the antecedent will of the Deity and 
the consequent rise of the world.” 
To attribute to God any work of 
creation, any act of efficiency would, 
of course, if this theory is true, be 
improper; and we must cease from 
saying, if we would be philosophers 
of Dr. Brown’s cast, that the Deity 
does what he wills, for he merely 
wills without producing existencies. 

In this treatise, the author endea- 
vours, “in the first place, to fix, 
what it is which truly constitutes 
the relation of cause and effect ;—in 
the second place, to examine the 
sources of various illusions, which 
have led philosophers to consider it 
as something more mysterious ;—and 
in the third place, to ascertain the 


circumstances, in which the belief of 


this relation arises in the mind.” He 
thinks it “necessary to add, in a 
fourth part, some remarks on the 
errors of? Mr. Hume’s “doctrine,” 
concerning cause and effect, “and on 
the errors of those who have ascribed 
to him a very different doctrine,” 
from the one which Dr. Brown judges 
he has maintained. This work might 
very soon have been brought to a 
close, for the author does little more 
than assert in a great variety of 
modes, that invariable antecedence 
and sequence is that thing, and that 
alone, which constitutes the relation 
of cause and eflect; so that a cause 
means nothing but an invariable an- 
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tecedent, and an effect nothing but 
an invariable sequence. He might 
have said, that an old milk cart and 
the horse which has invar iably drawn 
: into the city twice a day, for twen- 

years, explained his meaning. 

The horse should have been his 
cause of the cart, and the cart his 
effect of the horse. 

But we must take a wide range, 
for “the philosophy, which regards 
phenomena, as they are successive in 
a certain order, is the philosophy of 
every thing that exists in the uni- 
verse.” p. 9. We readily admit, that 
the doctrine of cause and effect ts 
continually exemplified throughout 
the universe. Wherever a change 
takes place, whether in mind or mat- 
ter, there is an effect; and we never 
observe an effect, or even. conceive 
of it, without constitutionally judg- 
ing, that it must have had a cause. 

© At every moment of our con- 
sciousness, some sensation, or thought 
or emotion, is beginning in the mind, 
or ceasing, or erowing more or less 
intense ; ‘and if the bodily functions 
of life continue only while the parti- 
cles of the frame are quitting one 
place te exist in another, the “func- 
tions of spirit, which animates it, 
may be said as truly to subsist only 
by the succession of feeling after 
feeling.” p. 10. Every mental ope- 
ration is an effect, no doubt, but 
every mental operation is not a feel- 
ing. The particles of our oe 
frames are continually changing, it 
must be admitted, and the various 
functions of animal life, such as 
breathing, and the circulation of the 
blood, continue. The functions of 
spirit also subsist, while there is in 
the mind a succession of operations; 
but how the functions of spirit sub- 
sist only by the succession of feel- 

ings, or indeed of mental operations 
in general, we know not; unless by 
function Dr. B. means merely a 
mode of spiritual action, and then, to 
be sure, a mode of mental operation 
subsists only by a succession of simi- 
lar operations; for that mode of ac- 
tion would cease, if no act of the 
kind should succeed. If by a fune- 











tion of spirit he means an inherent 


| faculty for any one mental opera- 


tion, then we deny that it subsists 
only by the succession of the opera- 
tions proper to that faculty; and let 
him prove the affirmative who can. 
One remark we will here venture, 
that a person who fills 569 octavo 
pages with matter which might easi- 
ly be contained in five, ought to aflix 
some definite meaning to his own 
terms, before he undertakes to write 
another volume on the subject of 
causation and mental philosophy. 

From observing the phenomena of 
antecedents and sequences Dr. B. pro- 
ceeds to show, that the mind judges 
concerning the past and future, that 
whenever certain similar antecedents 
have existed, or shall exist, certain 
similar sequences have existed, or 
will follow them. Hence the mind 
“converts the passing sequences of 
phenomena into signs “of future cor- 
responding sequences. In whatever 
manner it may arise, and whatever 
circumstances may or may not be 
necessary for giving birth to it, the 
belief itself is a fact in the history of 
the mind, which it is impossible to 
deny, and a fact as universal as the 
life which depends on it.” p. 14. It 
is a fact in mental history, that all 
men constitutionally judge, that si- 
milar causes will, under ‘similar cir- 
cumstances, produce similar effects. 
This is an old, and a common axiom 
in metaphysics, which required not 
a cart-load of verbiage about it, to 
bury it up, under the pretence of 
making it obvieus. 

It is, however, believed by every 
man who has not argued himself out 
of common sense, not only that cer- 
tain objects which have hitherto been 
accompanied by certain consequents, 
were the antecedents of those conse- 
quents, but the causes of their exist- 
ence: and mankind will continue to 
believe, even if they should all take 
the trouble to read Dr. Brown’s work 
on the Relation of Cause and Effect, 
that something more than immediate 
and invariable antecedency of one 
thing to another is requisite to con- 
stitute the antecedent the cause of 
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the consequent. One interstice be- 
tween the coggs of the same wheel 
is invariably the antecedent to one 
of the coggs, and the consequent to 
the other; but it is neither the effect 
of its immediate antecedent, nor the 
cause of its immediate consequent. 
Yet we are told, “it is this mere 
relation of uniform antecedence, so 
important and so universally believed, 
which appears to me to constitute all 
that can be philosophically meant, in 
the words power or causation, to 
whatever objects, material or spiri- 
tual, the words may be applied.” p. 15. 
To us it appears otherwise ; for 
the mere existence of God was im- 
mediately antecedent to the exist- 
ence of the first creature, and yet 
the mere existence of God was not 
the cause or the existence of the 
first creature. Our author tells us 
the mere will of God was the imme- 
diate antecedent to the existence of 
the first creature. Well then, the 
mere existence of God always was 
the immediate antecedent to the will 
of God; and yet the mere existence 
ef God is not the cause of that will. 
We must entreat the patience of 
our readers, that our author may 
have a fair hearing. “We give the 
name of cause to the object which we 
believe to be the invariable antece- 
dent of a particular change; we give 
the name effect, reciprocally to that 
invariable consequent; and the rela- 
tion itself, when considered abstract- 
ly, we denominate power in the ob- 
ject that is the invariable antece- 
dent.” p.16. ‘The letter A has al- 
ways been the immediate antece- 
dent to B in the English alphabet. 
Is it therefore the cause of Br Is B 
the effect of A? No; it will be an- 
swered; but the author now says, 
that every change is the effect of that 
which was immediately antecedent 
to it; but that the causation of the 
effect means nothing but the invaria- 
ble priority of its antecedent. “ Pow- 
er is only a shorter synonymous ex- 
pression of invariableness of ante- 
cedence.” p. 467. 
“ A cause,” he says, “in the fullest 
definition which it philosophically 








| subject; and by quality we denote 
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admits, may be said to be, that which 
immediately precedes any change, 
and which, existing at any time in 
similar circumstances, has been al- 
ways, and will be always, immedi- 
ately followed by a similar change. 
Priority in [to] the sequence ob- 
served, and invariableness of antece- 
dence in the past and future se- 
quences supposed, are the elements 
and the only elements, combined in 
the notion of a cause.” Of course 
priority in any immediate invaria- 
ble antecedent is enough to consti- 
tute it a cause of the next sequent, 
whether it has any efficiency in pro- 
ducing it or not. “The words pre- 
perty and quality admit of exactly 
the same definition ; expressing only 
a certain relation of invariable ante- 
cedence and consequence, in changes, 
that take place, on the presence of 
the substance to which they are as- 
cribed. ‘They are stricly synonymous 
with power.” p. 17,18. Hence, ac- 
cording to our author, the quality of 
redness in the morocco cover of my 
Bible, is the power of the perception 
of red colour. 

All will agree, that a cause must 
exist before any effect can be pro- 
duced by it; so that a cause is al- 
ways antecedent to its effect. If, 
moreover, any change occurs, there 
must have heen some cause of that 
change, prior to the fact of the 
change. But a change may take 
place, without ever being preceded 
or followed by a similar .change: 
must this change be without cause, 
for the want of “invariablenes of an- 
tecedence in the past and future?” 
Iron once was made to swim: the 
fact occurred but once, and probably 
never will occur again: did it swim 
without a cause? Yet there was no 
invariableness of antecedence here. 
The same effect, it is true, would 
arise from a similar exertion of al- 
mighty energy. 

By property we understand any 
thing which is said to belong to 
any subject of conception and dis- 
course, whether it be an inherent 
or merely incidental attribute of that 
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tecedent, and an effect nothing but 
an invariable sequence. He might 
have said, that an old milk cart and 
the horse which has invariably drawn 
: into the city twice a day, for twen- 

years, explained his meaning. 
The horse should have been his 
cause of the cart, and the cart his 
effect of the horse. 

But we must take a wide range, 
for “the philosophy, which regards 
phenomena, as they are successive in 
a certain order, is the philosophy of 
every thing that exists in the uni- 
verse.” p. 9. We readily admit, that 
the doctrine of cause and effect is 
continually exemplified throughout 
the universe. Wherever a change 
takes place, whether in mind or mat- 
ter, there is an effect; and we never 
observe an effect, or even. conceive 
of it, without constitutionally jadg- 
ing, that it must have had a cause. 

“At every moment of our con- 
sciousness, some sensation, or thought 
or emotion, is beginning in the mind, 
or ceasing, or growing more or less 
intense ; and if the bodily functions 
of life continue only while the parti- 
cles of the frame are quitting one 
place to exist in another, the func- 
tions of spirit, which animates it, 
may be said as truly to subsist only 
by the succession of feeling after 
feeling.” p. 10. Every mental ope- 
ration is an effect, no doubt, but 
every mental operation is not a feel- 
ing. The particles of our bodily 
frames are continually changing, it 
must be admitted, and the various 
functions of animal life, such as 
breathing, and the circulation of the 
blood, continue. The functions of 
spirit also subsist, while there is in 
the mind a succession of operations; 
but how the functions of spirit sub- 
sist only by the succession of feel- 
ings, or indeed of mental operations 
in general, we know not; unless by 
function Dr. B. means merely a 
mode of spiritual action, and then, to 
be sure, a mode of mental operation 
subsists only by a succession of simi- 
lar operations; for that mode of ac- 
tion would cease, if no act of the 


kind should succeed. If by a fune- 
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tion of spirit he means an inherent 
faculty for any one mental opera- 
tion, then we deny that it subsists 
only by the succession of the opera- 
tions proper to that faculty; and let 
him prove the affirmative who can. 
One remark we will here venture, 
that a person who fills 569 octavo 
pages with matter which might easi- 
ly be contained in five, ought to aflix 
some definite meaning to his own 
terms, before he undertakes to write 
another volume on the subject of 
causation and mental philosophy. 

From observing the phenomena of 
antecedents and sequences Dr. B. pro- 
ceeds to show, that the mind judges 
concerning the past and future, that 
whenever certain similar antecedents 
have existed, or shall exist, certain 
similar sequences have existed, or 
will follow them. Hence the mind 
“converts the passing sequences of 
phenomena into signs of future cor- 
responding sequences. In whatever 
manner it may arise, and whatever 
circumstances may or may not be 
necessary for giving birth to it, the 
belief itself is a fact in the history of 
the mind, which it is impossible to 
deny, and a fact as universal as the 
life which depends on it.” p. 14. It 
is a fact in mental history, that all 
men constitutionally judge, that si- 
milar causes will, under ‘similar cir- 
cumstances, produce similar effects. 
This is an old, and a common axiom 
in metaphysics, which required not 
a cart-load of verbiage about it, to 
bury it up, under the pretence of 
making it obvious. 

It is, however, believed by every 
man who has not argued himself out 
of common sense, not only that cer- 
tain objects which have hitherto been 
accompanied by certain consequents, 
were the antecedents of those conse- 
quents, but the causes of their exist- 
ence: and mankind will continue to 
believe, even if they should all take 
the trouble to read Dr. Brown’s work 
on the Relation of Cause and Effect, 
that something more than immediate 
and invariable antecedency of one 
thing to another is requisite to con- 
stitute the antecedent the cause of 
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the consequent. One interstice be- 
tween the coggs of the same wheel 
is invariably the antecedent to one 
of the coggs, and the consequent to 
the other; but it is neither the effect 
of its immediate antecedent, nor the 
cause of its immediate consequent. 
Yet we are told, “it is this mere 
relation of uniferm antecedence, so 
importantand so universally believed, 
which appears to me to constitute all 
that can be philosophically meant, in 
the words power or causation, to 
whatever objects, material or spiri- 
tual, the words may be applied.” p.15. 
To us it appears otherwise; for 
the mere existence of God was im- 
mediately antecedent to the exist- 
ence of the first creature, and yet 
the mere existence of God was not 
the cause or the existence of the 
first creature. Our author tells us 
the mere will of God was the imme- 
diate antecedent to the existence of 
the first creature. Well then, the 
mere existence of God always was 
the immediate antecedent to the will 
of God; and yet the mere existence 
ef God is not the cause of that will. 
We must entreat the patience of 
our readers, that our author may 
have a fair hearing. “ We give the 
name of cause to the object which we 
believe to be the invariable antece- 
dent of a particular change; we give 
the name effect, reciprocally to that 
invariable consequent; and the rela- 
tion itself, when considered abstract- 
ly, we denominate power in the ob- 
ject that is the invariable antece- 
dent.” p.16. The letter A has al- 
ways been the immediate antece- 
dent to B in the English alphabet. 
Is it therefore the cause of Br Is B 
the effect of A? No; it will be an- 
swered; but the author now says, 
that every change is the effect of that 
which was immediately antecedent 
to it; but that the causation of the 
effect means nothing but the invaria- 
ble priority of its antecedent. “ Pow- 
er is only a shorter synonymous ex- 
pression of invariableness of ante- 
cedence.” p. 467. 
“ A cause,” he says, “in the fullest 
definition which it philosophically 








| subject; and by quality we denote 


admits, may be said to be, that which 
immediately precedes any change, 
and which, existing at any time in 
similar circumstances, has been al- 
ways, and will be always, immedi- 
ately followed by a similar change. 
Priority in [to] the sequence ob- 
served, and invariableness of antece- 
dence in the past and future se- 
quences supposed, are the elements 
and the only elements, combined in 
the notion of a cause.” Of course 
priority in any immediate invaria- 
ble antecedent is enough to consti- 
tute it a cause of the next sequent, 
whether it has any efficiency in pro- 
ducing it or not. “The words pre- 
perty and quality admit of exactly 
the same definition ; expressing only 
a certain relation of invariable ante- 
cedence and consequence, in changes, 
that take place, on the presence of 
the substance to which they are as- 
cribed. ‘They are stricly synonymous 
with power.” p. 17,18. Hence, ac- 
cording to our author, the quality of 
redness in the morocco cover of my 
Bible, is the power of the perception 
of red colour. 

All will agree, that a cause must 
exist before any effect can be pro- 
duced by it; so that a cause is al- 
ways antecedent to its effect. If, 
moreover, any change occurs, there 
must have been some cause of that 
change, prior to the fact of the 
change. But a change may take 
place, without ever being preceded 
or followed by a similar . change: 
must this change be without cause, 
for the want of “invariablenes of an- 
tecedence in the past and future?” 
Iron once was made to swim: the 
fact occurred but once, and probably 
never will occur again: did it swim 
without a cause? Yet there was no 
invariableness of antecedence here. 
The same effect, it is true, would 
arise from a similar exertion of al- 
mighty energy. 

By property we understand any 
thing which is said to belong to 
any subject of conception and dis- 
course, whether it be an inherent 
or merely incidental attribute of that 
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some inherent characteristic of any 
subject. Property includes quali- 
ty; but quality is only a species 
of property. These may exist, 
and be conceived of as existing, in 
an inactive state. To make them 
synonymous with power, therefore, 
we conceive to be a gross abuse of 
language. We might as well say, 
that all words denote nothing more 
than antecedent and consequent; 
and therefore banish the rest from 
our vocabulary. Indeed our subse- 
quent extracis will evince how fond 
the doctor must be of simplifying 
human language, for he says, 

“The powers of substances are 
only the substances themselves.” p. 


142. “The powers, properties, or | 


qualities of a substance, are not to 
be regarded, then, as any thing su- 
peradded to the substance, or dis- 
tinct from it.” p. 20. “The sub- 
stances that exist in nature, are 
surely every thing that has a real 
existence in nature; for they com- 
prehend the Omnipotent himself, and 
ull his living and inanimate crea- 
tures.” p. 24. But modes, forms, con- 
ceptions and imaginations exist, even 
in Dr. Brown’s head: and are they 
substances P If they are, he must have 
a thick head. “There are not sub- 
stances, therefore, and also powers 
and qualities, but substances alone.” 
p. 27. Of course, every power of 
the doctor’s mind, is a substance. 
“The priority of relation, which con- 
stitutes power,” he says, “must be 
an invariable priority, and not mere 
priority.” p. 31. There must be, he 
tells us, “a mutual connexion that is 
invariable,” between an antecedent 
and a sequent, to constitute the first 
a power, a cause, a quality, and the 
last an effect. p.52. “ Power is this 
uniform relation and nothing more.” 
“It is only from a confusion of ca- 
sual with uniform antecedence, that 
power can be conceived to be some- 
thing different from that invariable 
relation; for it is impossible to form 
any conception of it whatever, ex- 
cept merely as that which has been, 
and is and will be constantly follow- 
ed by a certain change.” p. 39. 








Now if the powers of substances 
are only the substances themselves, 
we may banish the word power, and 
use some specific substance in its 
place, in every instance. If we 
should hear one say for instance, 
“Dr. Brown has logical powers,” 
we might correct him, and require 
him to say, “ Dr. Brown has logi- 
cal substances:” or if we should 
hear, that Dr. B. “ has great powers 
for writing,” we might conclude the 
correct meaning to be, that Dr. B. 
has great substances for writing; 


such for instance, as a great quill, 


great sheets of paper, and a great 
quantity of ink. According to the 
same theory, the attraction of gravi- 
tation, and of cohesion, together with 
all magnetic, and galvanic influences, 
and all chemical affinities, must be 
substances. Pray what kind of sub- 
stances must they be? Has gravita- 
tion thought, or extension, or any of 
the attributes of mind, or of matter? 
Until we can find some of the attri- 
butes of substances in the attraction 
of gravitation, we shall be content to 
call it a property of material sub- 
stances, and not a distinct substance 
itself. 

His doctrine of cause and effect, 
Dr. B. thinks equally applicable, “to 
phenomena of every class;” p. 34, 
and power, when applied to mental 
operations, or to bodily motions, 
means nothing more, he says, than 
the invariableness of antecedence 
and sequence in those phenomena 
which are called causes and effects. 
“When we voluntarily move our 
hand, the antecedent is our will or 
desire to move it; and we have per- 
fect foreknowledge, that the motion 
is immediately to take place.” p. 47. 
The desire to move the hand is, he 
says, the cause or antecedent, and the 
motion of the hand the effect, or the 
sequence. One event, and another 
fallowing event, are here the pheno- 
mena; and if we say, as he does, 
that one is the cause of the other, or 
the power which produces the se- 
cond event, we ought to mean no- 
thing more than to predicate unifor- 
mity of relation between these two 
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events. “ When I say that I have 
mentally the power of moving my 
hand, L mean nothing more, than 
that when my body is in a sound 
state, and no foreign force is imposed 
on me, the motion of my hand will 
always follow my desire to move it. 
I speak of a certain state of the 
mind, as invariably antecedent, and 
a certain state of the body, as inva- 
riably consequent. If power be more 
than this invariableness, let the test 
be repeated which | used in a former 
case;” (p. 49.) that is, let a.true pro- 
position be stated concerning the 
power of moving the hand, which 
contains some additional informa- 
tion to that which is given, when it 
is said, there is an invariable rela- 
tion of antecedency and sequency be- 
tween the desire to move the hand, 
and the actual motion of the hand. 
p. 56. “ When a proposition is true, 
and yet communicates no additional 
information, it must be of exactly the 
same import, as some other proposi- 
tion, formerly understood and admit- 
ted.” “This test of identity appears 
to me to be a most accurate one.” 
We may desire to move our hand, 
yet judge that it is not best to do it; 
and so not will to do it; for the will 
often is (and it would be well were 
it always) guided by judgment, or 
conscience, in direct opposition to 
powerful desires. We could have 
agreed with our author, had he writ- 
ten, “ When I say that I have men- 
tally the power of moving my hand, 
I mean nothing more, than that when 
my body ts in a sound state, and no 
foreign force is imposed on me, the 
motion of my hand will always fol- 
low my exertion to move it; and my 
exertion to move it, will always, un- 
der such circumstances, follow my 
will to move it; and my will to 
move it will always follow the pre- 
sentation of some sufficient induce- 
ment.” We can speedily try the 
doctor’s test, thus: There is an in- 
variable relation of antecedency and 
sequency between the exertion of a 
voluntary agent to move his hand, 
and the actual motion of the hand: 
and, this sequency of the event will- 











ed, to the voluntary exertion to pro- 
duce it, is owing to the agent’s pos- 
sessing and exerting a faculty of 
efficiency in the case. ‘These propo- 
sitions we judge to be true, and to 
communicate some additional infor- 
mation, to all which is contained in 
the statement of an invariable rela- 
tion of antecedency and sequency in 
events. 

To maintain his favourite theory, 
Dr. B. denies the distinction, which 
is commonly adinitted, and which to 
us seems perfectly natural and just, 
between a desire, and an act of the 
will, or a volition. He admits, how- 
ever, that there ts a distinction, and 
hence he calls those desires, which 
are immediately followed by some 
voluntary operation, “brief feelings,” 
in opposition to desires, of longer 
continuance, which are not succeed- 
ed by any such operations. 

With this writer desires, voli- 
tions, wishes, choice, conceptions, no- 
tions, and remembrance, are all feel- 


| ings, and feelings differing only in 
| the time of their continuance; and 


in the circumstances of their sequen- 
cies. p. 54, 67, 343. It is no wonder 
that he should make power, causa- 
tion, energy, and efficiency, mean no- 
thing more than the invariable rela- 
tion of antecedency and sequency 
in any two given events. “ The 
theory of power, then,” he concludes, 
“or causation, (p. 81.) seems to re- 
ceive no additional light from a con- 
sideration of mental energy, as ex- 
hibited in the bodily movements that 
depend upon the will; for we find, 
as before, only a sequence of two 
phenomena, that are believed to be, 
in the same circumstances, uni- 
formly antecedent and consequent. 
But the feelings of the mind are fol- 
lowed, not by bodily movements 
only; they are followed, also, by 
other feelings of the mind. We have 
antecedents and consequents, where 
the whole train is mental;” but still 


he concludes, that the causation of 
each and every one of these “feel- 


ings,” by which he must mean every 
mental operation, is only the uniform 
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a consequent. “What we call ex- 
ertion, in our bodily operations, is 
nothing more, as we have seen, than 
the subsequence of muscular motion 
to the feeling which we denomi- 
nate desire or will.” p. 83. In our 
view, mental exertion is the imme- 


diate antecedent to, and cause of 


muscular motion. Of this mental ex- 
ertion we are conscious; and there- 
fore must know that it exists. Bo- 
dily exertion is the effect of some 
mental exertion to produce it: but 
bodily motion is called exertion only 
when it is of some continuance, and 
is the result of volition. Uninten- 
tional bodily motion is never digni- 
hed as exertion. 

To extend his work of simplifica- 
tion, Dr. B. tells us, that to “ term 
matter inert, as if capable only of 
continuing changes, and to distin- 
ruish mind as alone active, and ca- 
pable of beginning changes,” is set- 
ting up “a very false distinction.” 
Dp. 93. “If mind often act [acts | 
upon matter, as often does matter 
act upon mind; and though matter 
cannot begin a change, of itself, when 
all the preceding circumstances have 
continued the same, as little, when 
all the preceding circumstances con- 
tinue the same, is such a change pos- 
sible in mind. It does not perceive, 
without the occurrence of an object 
to be perceived, nor will, without the 
suggestion of some object of desire.” 
p- 95. If there is no such thing as 
activity, efficiency, energy, exertion, 


power of producing effects, in any 


substance, then all may be called in- 
ert; and mind will be as deserving 
of the attribute as any lump of mat- 
ter: but the observation and expert- 
ence of mankind have ever taught 
them, that matter never acts with- 
out being acted upon; and that it 
never of itself produces any effect. 
If not first ante upon by some 
intelligent agent, every — 
with which we are acquainted, 

seen to remain without change. We 
shall not deny, “that certain changes 
of mind invariably precede certain 
other changes of mind, and certain 
changes of matter certain other 











changes of matter, and also that cer- 
tain changes of mind invariably pre- 
cede certain changes of matter, and 
certain changes of matter invariably 
precede certain changes of mind.” 
p. 95. This is all true: but matter, 
before it acts upon matter, must first 
be put into a proper situation, and in 
some way be acted upon by some in- 
telligent agent. Before matter can 
act upon mind, it must have been 
brought into the requisite state in 
some organized body. When _ the 
mind perceives an external object, 
through any of the five bodily organs 
of sense, we cannot admit that the 
external object acts upon the mind; 
for, in perceiving the mind performs 
a mental operation, which terminates 
on the external object. We add, 
that there may be a train of mental 
operations, or changes in the mind, 
which arise only in a given order, 


_and yet no one of these operations 
_ may be the cause of the one imme- 


diately sequent. The mind by its in- 
herent faculties causes each operation, 
yet only in a certain relative order. 

His definition of power, Dr. B. 


judges to be as applicable to the 


Deity as any other being. “In that 
great system which we call the uni- 
verse, all things are what they are, 
in consequence of his primary will.” 
p-105. “ We consider only his will 
as the direct antecedent of those glo- 
rious effects, which the universe dis- 
plays. The power of God is not any 
thing different from God, but is the 
Almighty himself, willing whatever 
seems to him cod, and creating, or 
altering, by his very will to create or 
alter.” p. 126. “ When we analyze 
those great but obscure conceptions, 
which rise in our mind while we at- 
tempt to think of the creation of 
things, we feel that it is still only a se- 
quence of events which we are con- 
sidering, though of events the magni- 
tude of which allows us no compari- 
son, because it has nothing in com- 
mon with those earthly changes, 
which fall beneath our view. We 
do not imagine any thing existing in- 
termediately, and binding as it were 

the will of the Omnipotent Creator 
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to the things which are bursting on 
our gaze; we conceive only the di- 
vine will itself, as if made visible to 
our imagination, and all nature at 
the very moment rising around.” p. 
128. “In our highest contemplation 
of his power, we believe only, that, 
when he willed creation, a world 
arose, and that, in all future time,a 
similar volition will be followed b 
the rise of whatever he may will to 
exist—that his will to destroy any 
of his works, will be in like manner 
followed by its non-existence—and 
his will to vary the course of things, 
by miraculous appearances. ‘This 
will is the only necessary previous 
change; and that Being has almighty 
power, whose every will is immedi- 
ately and invariably followed by the 
existence of its object.” p. 132, 

In opposition to these statements 
we make some, which we are per- 
suaded will better accord with the 
judgment of our fellow men. The 
power of God is one thing; and God 
himself another. The Almighty wills 
to do, whatever seems to him good; 
and performs what he wills. His 
willing to create the worlds was one 
act of the divine mind; and his ac- 
tually producing them another, re- 
sulting from the former. 

We have now presented to our 
readers the substance of Dr. Brown’s 
theory; and it appears, from it, that 
there is, strictly speaking, no such 
thing as creation, or causation, or 
efficiency, or cause, or effect; but 
that all things which exist are con- 
nected in certain trains of being, 
from the will of God down to the 
last change which will ever take 
place. The will of God he makes 
the first antecedent, and the exist- 
ence of all substances the first se- 
quent; and from these substances 
hang down innumerable chains of 
antecedents and sequents; no one of 
which does any thing more towards 
producing its immediate sequent, 
than merely to exist as its invariable 
antecedent in all similar circum- 
stances. 

In this manner he would banish 


all notions of ability, power, energy, 
Vou. I. 








causation and creation, because he 
was not so happy as to light on any 
definition of power, which would al- 
low power to have any being. Still, 
all men conceive of power; and all 
believe that it implies. more than in- 
variable priority to some sequence. 

What, then, is power? It is nota 
substance, strictly speaking, whether 
mental or spiritual: although the 
term is frequently applied to the 
wedge, the axle, the pulley, and to 
various faculties both of body and 
mind, because their existence is es- 
sential to the power of producing 
the operations appropriate to those 
faculties. Again, power is not any 
distinct operation of any faculty of 
body or of mind. What then is it? 
Nothing ? or something? Dr. Brown 
comes near to the truth, when in 
Part II, he endeavours to show the 
sources of illusion on this subject. 
He says, “we know that power is al- 
ways a relative term, applicable to a 
substance, only in the particular cir- 
cumstances in which a change of 
some sort is uniformly consequent.” 
p. 178. “ Power, then is not some- 
thing latent in substances, that ex- 
ists whether exercised or not. There 
is, strictly, no power that is not ex- 
erted.” p. 176. “In the intervals of 
what is termed exertion, there is 
truly, as I have said, no power, if the 
meaning of that word be accurately 
considered; for in these particular 
circumstances, there is no change, 
nor tendency to change, in any thing, 
and therefore no relation of antece- 
dence to change:—the circumstances 
have not occurred, which are requi- 
site to constitute the state of efficien- 
cy;—and if these never were to oc- 
cur, the substance of which we speak 
would remain for ever powerless. 
The power, in short, is wholly con- 
tingent on certain circumstances, be- 
ginning with them, continuing with 
them, ceasing with them.” — “A 
man, who has no desire of speaking 
[or rather, no will to speak,} has 
truly, if we are to express ourselves 
with strict philosophic precision, no 
power of speaking, as long as the 
mind qentanes in that state.” p. 462. 
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These extracts are all true; but they 
do not contain the whole truth. 

To follow Dr. Brown any further, 
and to quote any more assertions 
would be tedious and unprofitable. 
We shall conclude this article with 
three sentences, on the subject of 
power. 

The word is an abstract relative 
term. 

It always relates to some effect: 
and it includes the actual existence 
of every thing essential to the pro- 
duction of the effect, to which it re- 
lates. 

Where any thing is wanting to 
the existence of any contemplated 
effect, there is not power then in ex- 


istence, to produce that effect. 
K. S. E. 


Conversations on the Bible: by a 
Lady of Philadelphia. Second 
edition, enlarged and improved, 
in two volumes. Published by 
Harrison Hall, for the Author, 
at the Port Folio Office. Phila- 
delphia, 1821. 


Every judicious attempt to ren- 
der the study of the sacred scrip- 
tures easy and attractive to young 
people, deserves to be noticed and 
encouraged by the Christian com- 
munity. The Bible is acknowledged 
by all Christians, to be i incompara- 
bly the best of books. It comprises 
the law of our duty, and furnishes 
a well-authenticated history of the 
providence and grace of God to- 
wards the human family; and, as 
we would bring up our children in 
the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, we must endeavour to make 
them acquainted, betimes, with this 
blessed book. In this arduous un- 
dertaking, patience and perseve- 
rance are indispensable. We must 
give line upon line, and precept 
upon precept; here a little, and 
there a little. The method which 
we may adopt, however, in prose- 
cuting this labour of love, will be 
found, by experience, to be a matter 
of some importance. The more fa- 








miliar and easy the manner, and 
the more of entertainment we can 
afford, in connexion with instruc- 
tion, the more likely we shall be to 
gain attention and secure success. 
In this respect, these “ Conversa- 
tions”? are conducted with admira- 
ble skill. The mother is, as she 
ought to be, the chief speaker, while 
the children propose their inqui- 
ries, and make their short observa- 
tions, not only with perfect free- 

dom, but with that eagerness which 
is natural to youthful curiosity tho- 
roughly awakened. 

How usefully might parents, who 
are disposed to teach their children 
and domestics the things of reli- 
gion, spend their Sabbath evenings, 
in such conversations as are con- 
tained in these little volumes! 

The author has confined herself 
to the Old Testament. We could 
wish she might receive sufficient 
encouragement to induce her to ex- 
tend her labours through the New 


Testament, at least to the end of 


the Acts of the Apostles. But a 
knowledge of the former is indis- 
pensable to a <a understanding 
of the latter ; and, therefore, should 
the work be extended no further, it 
is a valuable accession to the means 
with which our country is blessed, 
for the moral and religious improve- 
ment of the rising generation. 

The principal design of the work 
is to give a connected view of the 
most important historical facts ré- 
corded in the Old Testament; yet 
it contains many happy illustrations 
of difficult passages, msnnnperien 
with practical observations of ex 
cellent tendency. The following 
remarks, on Saul’s consulting the 
witch of Endor, will show something 
of the author’s style and manner: 


*‘ That the unprincipled persons called 
witches, and wizards, and necromancer, 
and magicians, and so on, were the agents 
of Satan, and influenced by him in their 
pernicious practices, is a defensible opi- 
nion: for we must surrender the testimony 
of holy writ before we can deny that Sa- 
tan is permitted to exercise a limited de- 
gree of dominion over this world. But we 
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have the consolation also to know, that it | 
is abridged under the gracious reign of 
the Messiah. The titles by which our 
great enemy is distinguished, such as, the 
prince of this world, the prince of dark- 
ness, the prince of the power of the air, 
&c., are indicative of some species of au- 
thority: nor is any thing more certain than 
the existence of a most deplorable disease 
in the early days of Christianity, which 
was ascribed to his taking entire posses- 
sion of the afflicted party. Many instances, 
as you know, are related in the gospels, 
of the removal of this malady by the sim- 
ple cominand of the Saviour.” vol, 1. p. 65. 

The chapter on Prophecy is judi- 
cious, and well calculated to pro- 
mote a taste for reading the sublime 
and interesting writings of those 
ancient seers, who spake of future 
and far distant events, as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost. 

The author of these Biblical Con- 
versations is a lady of respectability 
in the communion of the Presbyte- 
rian church; and she has certainly 
manifested, in the work before us, 
a commendable measure of zeal for 
the promotion of revealed truth, by 
furnishing, within a moderate com- 
pass, a valuable amount of useful 
and entertaining matter, derived, 
chiefly, from that holy book, which 
constitutes the only infallible rule 
of faith and practice. The writer 
of this short notice, after perusing 
these “Conversations” with some 
care, can cheerfully recommend 
them to families, schools, and Bible 
classes, as pleasing and important 
helps, in the study of that portion 
of the inspired volume to which 
they relate: and he begs leave, for 
himself and his children, to tender 
to the author his grateful acknow- 
ledgments, for the publication of a 
work which must have cost consi- 
derable labour, and which, with a 
divine blessing, cannot fail to prove 
beneficial to the community. 

W.N. 
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FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE. 


Departed this life on the 11th of 








July, 1821, at Woodville, Missis- 





sippi, Mr. Witi1am Hastert, late 
a merchant of this city. 

Mr. Haslett was a native of Ire- 
land, but early in life emigrated to 
this country, which he sa re as 
his own, and became completely 
naturalized ; not as it regards civil 
privileges only, but also as to his 
feelings and attachments. It is not 
proposed, in these remarks, to en- 
ter into any detail of the events of 
his life, but to give a short sketch 
of his character. 

Mr. Haslett was endowed with a 
vigorous intellect; his judgment 
was sound and discriminating; his 
memory retentive, and his fancy 
lively. He had not, indeed, enjoyed 
the advantages of a liberal educa- 
tion, but his mind was cultivated, 
and strengthened by reading, by re- 
flection, and by an acquaintance 
with the world. In the transaction 
of business he was prompt, me- 
thodical, and decisive. He had a 
strong predilection for the shipping 
business ; and in the prosecution of 
this branch of commerce, he mani- 
fested considerable sagacity and 
energy. His principal defect, per- 
haps, was, that he was too bold in 
his enterprises. As long, however, 
as our trade was unembarrassed, his 
success was rapid, and uninterrupt- 
ed. 

As an officer of the church, Mr. 
Haslett displayed no common ta- 
lents. He was independent and 
firm in forming and maintaining his 
own opinions: but respectful and 
conciliatory towards those with 
whom he acted. In all deliberative 
bodies to which he at any time be- 
longed, the weight of his influence 
was felt, and the benefit of his coun- 
sels perceived. Few laymen, in our 
country, were better acquainted 
with ecclesiastical law; and none, 
perhaps, has exhibited more skill 


and address, in the management of 


a perplexed and difficult cause. [t 
is far from the intention of the wri- 
ter of these remarks, to revive those 
feelings which unhappily prevailed, 
during the lengthened contest be- 
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tween the Session and the majority 
of the people of the Third Presby- 
terian Church in this city, and which 
are now, happily, almost buried in 
oblivion. On the merits of that dis- 
pute no opinion shall be expressed ; 
but it is right to state, that in this 
whole affair, Mr. Haslett, however 
calumniated by some, acted in the 
most conscientious manner, and 
from the purest motives; pursuing 
steadily that course, which, in his 
deliberate judgment, tended to the 
peace and prosperity of the society 
over which he had been appointed a 
ruler. And that he sustained his 
cause with uncommon ability in 
all the ecclesiastical courts before 
which it was brought, will be grant- 
ed, [ suppose, by those who differ 
most from him in opinion. 

But Mr. Haslett was still more 
distinguished by the qualities of his 
heart than of his head. He was in 
an eminent degree susceptible of the 
emotions of sincere and constant 
friendship; and it was his felicity, 
during his life, to number in the list 
of his friends many excellent and 
distinguished persons, both of the 
clergy and laity. In this delicate, 
but delightful species of social in- 
tercourse, he conducted himself 
with fidelity, candour, cordiality, 
and constancy. No man, that I 
have known, seemed to set a higher 
value on genuine friendship, or to 
relish its pleasures more sensibly. 
To envy, vanity, and suspicion, he 
seemed to be a stranger ; and in his 
intercourse with friends, there was 
uniformly manifested so much hear- 
ty good-will, so much sincerity, and 
so much innocent cheerfulness, that 
whatever might be their station or 
talents, they were always fond of 
his society. Indeed, few men pos- 
sessed the faculty of pleasing con- 
versation in a higher degree; there 
was in it a pleasant vein of wit, 
or rather an unexpected turn of 
thought, without any mixture of 
sarcasm or severity, which gave a 
zest to sayings otherwise not re- 

markable. 
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Mr. Haslett was peculiarly what 
may be called a domestic man. In 
the bosom of his family he was truly 
at home. Blessed with a numerous, 
healthy, and promising family of 
children, who, like olive plants en- 
circled his board, he seemed, when 
the business of the day was over, to 
find in this little circle, with the 
company of a few choice friends, 
exquisite pleasure. His attachment 
to his family was evident and 
strong: as a husband he was affec- 
tionate and respectful; as a father 
kind and indulgent. 

The brightest trait in Mr. Has- 
lett’s character, however, was his 
deep and unaffected piety. He had 
received in his father’s house a re- 
ligious education ; and before he be- 
came the subject of efficacious grace, 
was moral and amiable in his de- 
portment; but when it pleased a 
gracious God to open his eyes, his 
conviction of his sinful and misera- 
ble condition was deep and severe. 
For some months he went mournin 
under a sense of his guilt, with his 
head bowed down like the bulrush ; 
but when Christ was revealed, his 
deliverance was sudden and great. 
Assurance of acceptance accompa- 
nied the first exercise of saving 
faith. He found peace and joy in 
believing. And the comfort now 
received was not transient, but in 
its continuance bore some propor- 
tion to the protracted length of his 
‘Siena distress. Indeed, it is not 

nown that he was ever afterwards 
much perplexed with distressing 
doubts respecting his justification. 
His religious exercises, however, 
were subject, in other respects, to 
as great vicissitudes as most others. 
He was accustomed to exercise un- 
common vigilance over his own 
heart, and had a deep insight into 
the corrupt fountain from which all 
evil proceeds. His knowledge of 
experimental religion was uncom- 
mon: the distinguishing evidences of 
genuine piety he had diligently stu- 
died. Much of his reading was of 
authors whose writings were of the 
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most spiritual and searching kind. 
The pious Flavel was, perhaps, his 
favourite ; and deservedly so, for he 
owed more to him than to any other 
person living or dead. This sub- 
ject also, was with him a frequent 
theme of conversation with his pious 
friends. It seems to have been an 
object with him, all his life, to search 
out exercised souls, who had a rich 
experience of the various dealings of 
God, both in his providence and his 
grace. By these means he became 
eminently skilful in casuistical di- 
vinity; and in those associations of 
pious men, sometimes held in this 
city, for conference on vital reli- 
gion, he was always considered an 
instructive and useful member. He 
was much in secret meditation, 
reading, and prayer: his closet he 
considered the place where the 
surest test of the present state of 
his soul might be found. If all was 
right here, it was so every where 
else; and here, the first symptoms 
of declension and backsliding mani- 
fest themselves. But he delighted 
greatly in public ordinances. The 
Sabbath was to him a delight and 
honourable; and he was evidently 
olad when they said, Come, let us go 
up to the house of the Lord. Many 
a time has the church proved to him 
a Bethel; and while the messenger 
of God displayed the riches of grace, 
his heart has been filled to overflow- 
ing, and he has been ready to ex- 
claim, It is good to be here. One 
day in thy courts is better than a 
thousand. 


Addenda. 

Faith which has not been tried, 
cannot be known to be faith. Af- 
fliction is the test of virtue. That 
ore which appears very brilliant, 
often vanishes when cast into the 
furnace. The character which has 
stood fair in the day of prosperity, 
is frequently withered by the blasts 
of adversity. ‘This remark is veri- 
fied, in a greater degree, in no class 
of persons than merchants, who be- 
come bankrupt. The change in their 
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circumstances is often so sudden; 
their families have been accustomed 
to live in ease, and often in luxury, 
and are totally unprepared to en- 
dure hardship; their opportunities 
of defrauding their creditors are so 
great, that however we must lament 
the fact, we cannot be much sur- 
prised, that many who have main- 
tained lofty pretensions to honour 
and integrity, fall disgracefully on 
this slippery ground. Indeed, the 
evidence which would convict a 
man of fraud, is commonly wanting 
in these cases; but the ease and 
abundance in which the family of 
the bankrupt lives in retirement, 
but too plainly demonstrates that 
there has been some unfair manage- 
ment. This trial was endured by 
Mr. Haslett without a suspicion af- 
fecting his integrity. He honestly 
gave up every thing; and the cir- 
cumstances to which his family was 
immediately reduced, showed that 
he had passed through this severe 
ordeal unhurt. 

The temper with which he met 
and endured all his reverses and af- 
flictions, deserves to be mentioned. 
He neither murmured at Providence, 
nor sunk into despondency. He 
viewed all as the wise but mysteri- 
ous dispensations of a gracious and 
faithful Father. He bowed his neck 
to the yoke submissively, and seem- 
ed to say by all his conduct, Jt is 
the Lord, let him do what seemeth 
him oe The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away, blessed be the 
name of the Lord. His friends could 
observe no perceivable difference in 
his tranquillity, or his cheerfulness, 
and yet his nature was remote from 
insensibility. 

In a letter toa friend, after the 
death of his three sons, he says, 
“You have doubtless heard of the 
afflictions I have experienced dur- 
ing the past season. They have, 
indeed, been trying and severe, 
but they have been tempered with 
mercy. 


‘The burning bush was not consumed, 
Because the Lord was there.’ 
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« You may remember it is said of 
Aaron when he lost his sons, 4nd 
Aaron held his peace; and by an- 
other Old Testament worthy, I was 
dumb, and opened not my mouth, be- 
cause thou didst it. But, my dear 
sir, think not that I have uniformly 
felt this disposition; alas, no; I 
was sometimes like a bullock unac- 
customed to the yoke. At first I 
thought I experienced some degree 
of fortitude and submission, but 
when the waves became high, and 
‘ billow upon billow rolled,’ t had no 
alternative but that of sinking Pe- 
ter, Lord save, I perish.” 








Religious Yntelligence. 





SOLID PRAISE. 


The following letter from the 
Rev. John Codman, of Dorchester, 
(Mass.) contains the most solid 
praise of Professor Lindsly’s Plea 
for our Theological Seminary. We 
publish it, to do honour to whom 
honour is due; and with the hope, 
that others may consider the ne- 
cessities of our school of the pro- 
phets, and imitate this truly libe- 


ral and benevolent benefaction. 
E. S. E. 


Copy of a Letter from the Rev. 
John Codman, to the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Philip Lindsly, dated Dor- 
chester, Sept. 13, 1821. 


Dear Sir—I know not whether I 
am indebted to you, or some other 
friend at Princeton, for a copy of 
your Plea in favour of theological 
institutions, which I received a few 
days since, through the medium of 
the post office. I have read it with 
peculiar satisfaction. The argu- 
ments are unanswerable. As to the 
manner, style, and execution of the 
discourse, | could say much, were 
I not writing to the author. I have 
long felt deeply interested in the 
prosperity of the Theological School 
at Princeton. I was a member of 
the General Assembly in 1812, 


when it was located, and shall | 








never forget the interesting discus- 
sions of that day, nor the solemnity 
of the hour when the question was 
finally taken and decided. Al- 
though a Congregational minister, 


I received my theological educa- - 


tion in the Presbyterian church ; 
and, on many accounts, shall al- 
ways feel attached to that denomi- 
nation of Christians. At the same 
time, I do not mean to imply an in- 
difference to my own denomina- 
tion, nor to the Theological Schcol, 
established in our part of the coun- 
try. What I most admire in your 
Plea is, its entire freedom from bi- 
gotry and sectarianism. I regret to 
learn the low state of your funds, 
and am desirous to afford you some 
little aid. I am inclined to do 
something for your Seminary, more 
from the hope that my example 
may induce others to do likewise, 
than from the expectation that the 
little it is in my power to give, 
consistently with other numerous, 
and pressing calls, will be of essen- 
tial service to the institution. You 
will therefore consider me an an- 
nual subscriber for $100 per an- 
num for ten years. In case of my 
decease during that period, I will 
make provision for the payment of 
the entire sum, and should that 
provision through any unforeseen 
dispensation of Providence, be pre- 
vented, you may consider this let- 
ter as a sufficient guarantee, and 
order upon my executors for the 
payment of the sum that may be 
due; which I have no doubt will 
be readily admitted. Below you 
will find an order for the payment 
of the first subscription upon a 
house in New York. With great 
respect, your friend, &c. 

Joun Copan. 





Extracts from the Report of the 
Board of Missions to the General 
Assembly in May last. 


(Continued from page 476.) 


Tut Rev. Roserr Wi1son, 
In performing his mission of three 
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months, between the waters of 
Licking and Ohio, bestowed his la- 
bours chiefly in the counties of Ma- 
son, Fleming and Bracken, though 
he passed into as many as eleven or 
twelve counties on the waters of 
the Ohio. A summary view of his 
labours he has given in the follow- 
ing words : 

“1 have preached to about ten thousand 
hearers; have administered or aided in 
administering the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper to about one thousand communi- 
cants; and farther that I have preached 
upwards of one hundred times, beside so- 
cial prayer, visiting the sick, and from 
heuse to house; and I desire to praise the 
Lord that I have not laboured in vain : for 
I have aided in receiving forty members 
and in baptizing fifty-nine adults and forty- 
one children, of which a majority belong 
to the church at Washington. I have at- 
tended one meeting of the Synod of Ken- 
tucky, three meetings of W. Lexington 
Presbytery, and one meeting of Ebenezer 
Presbytery, which, at its organization, 
consisted of seven members and one can- 
didate, and has received a second candi- 
date. I have ordained two elders in the 
church of Washington; and although I 
have not organized any church as stated 
in the journal, yet there is some progress 
towards the organization of two or three 
churches.” 


Mr. Wriiiam B. Barton 


Itinerated six months in the state 
of Indiana. That state is rapidly 
filling with inhabitants, and de- 
serves particular attention. Al- 
ready the fields that open for mis- 
sionary labour would furnish em- 
ployment to fifty preachers of the 
gospel. In the course of his mis- 
sion he preached 103 times, visited 
36 families, and catechised 5 times. 
Family visitation your missionary 
justly deemed important; but ow- 
ing to difficulties arising from the 
severity of the weather, he had not 
seen as many families as he wished. 
His labours appear to have been 
blest. He has consented to give 
one half of his time to Jefferson 
church, of which he observes, in the 
close of his journal, that “ the atten- 
tion to religion has continued to in- 
crease more and more, until a 
greater part of the inhabitants who 
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are not professors, either entertain 
a hope or are inquiring what they 
must do to be saved. It is refresh- 
ing to the soul to be among them.” 
A few selected parts of Mr. B.’s 
journal here follow: 


* Dec. 17.--i rede 6 miles to Newburgh. 
Preached twice to-day to an audience ol 
from 150 to 200 people. The Lard seem. 
ed evidently present by his Spirit. Many 
were affected, and I trust good was done 
in the name of Jesus. After service visit- 
ed Mrs. Fuller, who seemed to be filled 
with the deepest reverence, while she in- 
dulged a trembling hope of her interest in 
Christ. Since my last visit she had had 
much enjoyment. I was solicited by the 
people to remain, and if I could not do 
this, to return. [I thought there were 
strong indications that God was about to 
bless that people ;—such as great search. 
ing of heart among professors—great 
anxiety among them for the impenitent— 
an unusual attention to the means of grace 
—some inquiring what they must do to be 
saved, and much tenderness under preach- 
ing. There is no Presbyterian church in 
this place, although many are friendly to 
that persuasion. ‘There is not a settled 
Presbyterian minister in the county of 
Cuyahoga, which contains, according to 
last census, 6322 inhabitants. Euclid and 
Cleveland are very desirous to obtain a 
minister. In Cleveland attention to reli- 
gion is increasing; a church has recently 
been formed there, consisting of nineteen 
members. In Euclid they have had the 
ministry statedly for more than ten years, 
but are now destitute: about fifty were 
added to this church during the last sum- 
mer. They are avery affectionate people, 
and will support a pastor one half of his 
time. There are many adjacent counties 
almost entirely destitute. I consider this 
part of the state of Ohio as uncommonly 
myn missionary ground, I found it 
difficult to leave it.” 

“ Feb. 18.—The audience consisted of 
more than 100. In the afternoon many of 
them were in tears. I hope some good 
was done, especially among the young. 
Some offered me one half of what they 
raised if 1 would settle among them. 

20th.—To-day I preached to about 30. 
The meeting was unusually solemn. God 
was evidently in the midst of us. Severat 
wept during the discourse, and afterwards 
still more. One young woman threw her- 
self on a bed in an adjoining apartment, 
bitterly mourning over her wicked heart. 

“ 21st.—Rode 5 miles to the Dutch set- 
tlement. Visited one family. 

“¢ 22d.—Catechised to-day in this place. 
Twelve recited. They had made some 
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afterwards. Appoimted to preach here 
next Friday: after which it was proposed 
they should make arrangements for build- 
ing a place for worship. 

« 23d.—Rode 2 miles, Preached in the 
evening to 20 persons. 

« 24th.— Went three miles to the Scotch 
settlement. The Scotch are moving in 
very fast, and this will doubtless be an im- 
portant place ina few years. They are re- 
served, but kind, and reverence their mi- 
nisters.” 

“ March 1.—Preached 3 miles north of 
Vevay, to about 40 people. 

© 2d.—Kode 10 miles, and preached in 
the Dutch settlement. After worship they 
unanimously resolved to build a house of 
worship, 30 by 35. 

“ 3d.—Spent the day in preparing for 
the Sabbath. 

' “Ath.—Delivered two discourses to-day. 
Prospects in this place more and more en- 
couraging. Rode 2 miles after service. 

« 5th.—Rode 5 miles, and visited one 
young man and one young woman under 
very serious impressions. The Lord seems 
to be moving up on some hearts by his 
Holy Spirit. 

* 6th.—Rode 3 miles, and preached to 
35 in the Dutch settlement. 

“7th.—Travelled 54 miles. Wrote an 
answer to the people of Worthington: in- 
formed them I could not comply with 
their request. I have already spoken of 
this place. 

“ 8th.—Preached to-day to about 50. 
The direction to the inquiring, ‘ Be much 
alone,’ affected them very much. 

“ 9th.—Rode 3 miles, and preached at 
Mr. Bonefield’s in the evening, to a nume- 
rous assembly. This meeting more so- 
lemn than any preceding. Several wept 
aloud during the whole discourse. There 
was indeed a shaking among the dry 
bones. Several were awakened this even- 
ing. Itis not by might nor by power, but 
by thy Spirit, O God. 

* 10th.—Travelled 13 miles to Ver- 
sailles. Several had died in this place 
since I left it, and many were now sick. 

“11th.—This morning visited a sick fa- 
mily. Several were present, and appear- 
ed solemn. Preached twice to-day to 
about 70. I bless God that they are more 
and more attentive. Two professors moved 
into the place since I left it, one of which 
is a Presbyterian. After service had much 
serious conversation with a few of the 
people, in which I was encouraged. One 
of them informed me, he supposed nobody 
had told me his situation, but it appeared 
to him I had been preaching all the time 
particularly to him.” 

«© 22d.—Preached to-day at 12 o’clock 
in this place (Miller’s Settlement) to about 
40, Conversed with a few after meeting. 
Rode 5 miles.”’ 








« 28th.—Rode 7 miles to Ryker’s settle- 
ment. Was informed the seriousness con- 
tinued to increase: that at a prayer meet- 
ing the preceding Sabbath, almost the 
whole assembly were bathed in tears, and 
that an aged Baptist, whose son was weep- 
ing aloud, rose in the audience, and with 
his eyes streaming with tears, cried out, 
‘We are all one, we are all one.’ I was 
also informed that some were awakened 
under my last sermon. On the 9th I found 
many of God’s people in great darkness 
and in great distress. 

© 29th.—To-day I preached in this place 
Owing to peculiar circumstances the au- 
dience was small, yet uncommonly solemi 
and tender. After sermon visited three 
families. In the first the man was a pro- 
fessor, and thought he had a comfortable 
evidence of an interest in Christ, but was 
greatly bowed down for neglecting family 
worship. He has since attended to this 
duty, and his countenance has assumed a 
very different aspect. His wife had been 
serious for a long time, but much more so 
for a few weeks. She opened her mind 
freely, had a very affecting view of the 
depravity of her heart, and gave very 
good evidence of having been born again. 
In the second family, the man had been in 
great distress of mindsince the 9th March. 
Indeed his view of the wickedness of his 
heart seemed almost to overcome him. 
His wife had been serious a long time, but 
thought it wrong to express her feelings, 
and had incorrect views of the evidence 
of a change of heart, expecting something 
miraculous, She now entertained an hum- 
ble hope, and seemed filled with holy Joy, 
while the tears of penitence streamed from 
her eyes. I endeavoured to impress upon 
Mr. C.’s mind the importance of family 
worship; told him he would find it easier 
to begin now than at a future period. He 
said it seemed a very great task, but he 
would try to perform it; which he did, 
and it was made a great blessing and com- 
fortto him. In the third family two young 
people were serious. Rode 5 miles. 

 S0th.—Next Sabbath being the day 
appointed to administer the sacrament of 
the Lord’s supper in this congregation, 
brother Searle had agreed to preach in 
the Dutch settlement to-day at 12 o’clock. 
The people having assembled, and brother 
S. being providentially detained, I preach- 
ed to them. As the service concluded, 
brother S. arrived. He also preached, 
and baptized one child. This was a solemn 
delightful day with God’s people, and a 
day of power among the unconverted. 
Rode 14 miles to-day. 

 31st.—It rained very fast until eleven 
o’clock, when we rode 3 miles to Ryker’s 
settlement. About 50 were present. 1 
preached first. Brother S. spoke after me. 


| Many were in tears. Six came before the 
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session, and having given satisfactory evi- 
dence of a change of heart, were admitted 
into the church. Many were prevented 
from attending to-day by the rain and high 
waters. 

“ April 1—This morning one woman 
came before the session, and was admitted 
to church privileges. Brother S. preach- 
ed the action sermon, and administered 
tne ordinance. About 50 partook; 7 for 
the first time. Several more would have 
come forward, if the weather had been fa- 
vourable, The audience was considerably 
large. I addressed them in the afternoon. 
The Lord was evidently present to-day. 
It was a day of great solemnity, of trem- 
bling and rejoicing. Christians seemed to 
feel much alike—all mourning over the 
hardness of their hearts; yet this was min- 
gled with the most tender affection. In 
the evening we had a prayer meeting: 
God’s people were still lamenting their 
darkness and stupidity: they felt as if they 
wished to hang upon each other’s neck, 
and wept. Brother S. and myself both 
addressed them: it was a precious season. 

*« 2d.—To-day I was informed they had 
subscribed 105 dollars in this congrega- 
tion, for one half of my time for six months. 
Having previously told them I would re- 
main for 100 dollars, owing to their indi- 
gent circumstances, I accordingly told 
them'I would remain. Brother S. preach- 
ed at 10 o’clock. The influences of the 
Holy Spirit seemed sweetly yet powerfully 
to melt the hearts of the aietahiy, After 
sermon, 8 children were baptized. This 
being the last day of the feast we parted, 
and I trust considerably refreshed.” 


Tre Rev. Francis H. Porter 


Was appointed to itinerate in the 
missionary service, two months, in 
the state of Alabama. He was in- 
duced to continue his labours for 
the benefit of that destitute region 
three months. He preached 48 ser- 
mons, attended 4 communions, bap- 
tized 2 adults and 11 children, and 
collected $38 for the missionary 
fund. In consideration of the time 
he spent, the Board deem it proper, 
under the circumstances of his case, 
to allow him to retain what he col- 
lected as a compensation for the ad- 
ditional month’s service; though it 
is always to be understood, that 
when a missionary extends his mis- 
sion beyond his appointment, the 
Board will be under no obligation 
to augment his compensation. The 
following paragraphs in Mr. Por- 
Vou. f. 
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ter’s journal will manifest that there 
is reason to believe that his labours 
have not been without a blessing. 


“ July 11.—1 arrived in the Pleasant 
Valley, Dallas county, and remained there 
about four weeks. During my visit, an 
opportunity was afforded of preaching 
twelve sermons, baptizing two adults and 
six infants, administering the sacrament 
of the Supper, and of performing some 
other missionary duties. The exercises of 
public worship were generally well at- 
tended. On Sabbaths the assemblies were 
large, attentive, and serious. Here a 
church was erected, and gospel ordj- 
nances administered by your missionary, 
two years ago. The great Head of the 
church has been pleased to smile on this 
infant society. Its original members, at the 
time of theirassociation, occupied Congress 
land; and their continuance within the 
— of the society was suspended on 
the uncertain results of public sales. Not 
a single family was obliged, on this ac- 
count, to remove beyond its limits; nor has 
a single member been cut off from the so- 
ciety of the faithful by death, or the disci- 
pline of the church. I met them all again 
at the table of the Lord, and found their 
number doubled. These facts bespeak 
the kind and gracious interposition of Di- 
vine Providence. On Sabbath, the 30th 
of July, we assembled in a grove near Val- 
ley creek, which since my arrival had been 
consecrated to the worship of Almighty 
God. Mr. Kennedy of Cahawba, a licen- 
tiate of Union Presbytery, was with me, 
and assisted in the exercises of the occa- 
sion. The gospel was preached; two 
adults were admitted into the church by 
holy baptism, and the sacrament of the 
Supper was administered. About fifty of 
the professed disciples of Jesus complied 
with the dying injunction of their Master, 
“Do this in remembrance of me.” Four 
of these were admitted for the first time. 
The assembly was large, and characterised 
by a propriety of conduct seldom surpass- 
ed. Serious attention prevailed through 
the various exercises of the day. Much 
good I hope was done. The children of 
God were refreshed and strengthened, 
and many evinced a deep interest in the 
solemn scenes exhibited before them. 
The following day the sum of 29 dollars 
75 cents, was collected for the Mission- 
ary fund. This church is yet without a 
pastor, and had received during the inter- 
val of my visits, only three or four ser- 
mons from missionaries. May God soon 
send them a faithful shepherd !” 


“ Aug. 23.—I arrived in White’s and 
Story’s settlement, on the western bank 
of the Black Warrior, Green county; and 
During this short 
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visit, an opportunity was afforded of 
pre aching seven sermons, and administer- 
ing the sacraments. I found myself among 
a pretty numerous and very worthy peo- 
ple, mostly members of the Presbyterian 
church. They are generally emigrants 
from South Carolina, and have inhabited 
this wilderness about two years. They 
received your missionary as a messenger 
of peace; and attended his labours, by day 
and by night, with a punctuality seldom 
equalled. His demands on their time and 
attention were many and pressing, but a 
prompt and cheerful compliance on every 
occasion, furnished a pleasing evidence of 
the enjoyments they realized in the de- 
lighttul exercises of public worship. 

“ 26th.—After public worship, the pre- 
liminaries relative to the formation of a 
church were adjusted. A paper with a 
preamble expressive of the object, was 
signed by the heads of families; and the 
names of individual members enrolled on 
the records of the church, which received 


on this occasion the appellation of New 


Hope. The following day presented be- 
fore me a large and interesting congrega- 
tion, assembled to behold, for the first 
time in this land of spiritual destitution, 
the celebration of the holy eucharist. The 
duties of the day were introduced with a 
sermon from John, v. 40: “ And ye will 
not come,” &c. At the close of the ser- 
mon, the ordinance of baptism was admi- 
nistered to four children. After a short 
interval, the Supper wassolemnized. This 
holy feast was furnished with thirty guests, 
two of whom were admitted for the first 
time to hold communion with their Lord 
and his saints at his table. The people of 
God appeared to be much edified—they 
were much delighted. Their feelings 
were in unison with the expression of the 
Psalmist : “ Blessed are they that dwell in 
thy house ; they shall be. still praising 
thee.” I retired from the consecrated 
spot in deep meditation on the conde- 
scension and goodness of my Divine Mas- 
ter. My labours were arduous and nu- 
merous, and yet he sustained me. My 
body as well as my soul seemed refr eshed. 

‘Thither let missionaries direct their way. 

And may the great Head of the church 
send them a pastor, who will feed them 
faithfully with the bread of life. Here I 
veceived 8 dollars 25 cents for the Mis- 
sionary fund.” 


Mr. Cuartes J. Hinspane, anp 
Mr. Azarian G. Orton, 


Have reported the fulfilment of 
their mission to Georgia. In tra- 
velling to the scene of their labour, 
they passed on rapidly through 


Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
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North and South Carolina, till they 
reached Georgia, preaching as often 
as opportunities were offered, con- 
sistently with a due regard to the 
place of their destination. Circum- 
stances prevented their formally 
putting themselves under the direc- 

tion of the Synod of South Carolina 


and Georgia. They however fol- 


lowed the advice of a member of 
their Board of Missions, and of two 
other members of that synod. The 
region which they selected by the 
advice of these brethren, embraced 
seven of the western counties of 
Georgia ; viz. Baldwin, Jones, 
T wiggs, Pulaski, Laurens, and 
Wilkinson, lying between the riv- 
ers Oconnee and Ocmulgee, and 
the southern part of Washington 
between Oconnee and Ogechee 
rivers. 

Their plan was first to explore 
the principal towns and places in 
these counties, arid then to visit 
them as frequently as they could. 
One of the missionaries thus de- 
scribes this portion of Georgia: 


“It has been purchased from the In- 
dians within about 14 years, and has been 
settled within 13 years. Of course, as 
must be expected, it shares largely in the 
vices of new population, whose design in 
leaving older settlements is to acquire pro- 
perty. The want of an enlightened and 
faithful ministry is seen in its deplorable 
consequences among them. Religion is 
lightly esteemed by the major and more 
influential part of the community, many 
of whom are shrewd, discerning and 
intelligent men. But this, alas! is too 
much to be ascribed to the inconsist- 
ent and ungodly walk of professors, and 
even of some who call themselves the 
ministers of Christ. Such examples, 
though not common, have had a baleful 
influence on the minds of multitudes. 

Neither is religion from the desk arrayed 
in that lovely garb, nor presented in that 
beautiful consistency, nor supported by 
that weight of evidence, which justly be- 
longs to her, and which is calculated to 
win the attention and command the re- 
spect of discerning men. 

“ Within the circuit above referred to, 
I believe there was no Presbyterian 
preaching before our arrival. In fact, 
many expressed great desire to hear us, 
and came out of curiosity perhaps more 


| than from any other motive, as they had 
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never heard a Presbyterian. Yet there 
are a great number of Baptist and Metho- 
dist preachers. These two denominations 
are the prevailing and exclusive sects, if 
we except a few scattering professors, 
who are principally Presbyterians.” 

In some of the places the people 
were very indifferent to the preach- 
ing of the gospel, but in others they 
were desirous of enjoying this pri- 
vilege. In some of the towns there 
was a prospect that Presbyterian 
congregations might be organized, 
from whom contributions might be 
obtained toward the support of the 
ministry. 


From the Synod of Ohio the fol- 
lowing report has been received: 


* Circleville, State of Ohio, 
_ March 21, 1821. 

“The Missionary Board under the di- 
rection of the Synod of Ohio, present to 
the Board of Missions acting under the 
authority of the General Assembly, the 
following report of their proceedings du- 
ring the last year. 

“In April, 1820, we appointed ten mis- 
sionaries for different periods of time, 
amounting to twenty-four months, and in 
October last seven were appointed, the 
term of whose services, when added, 
amounted to twelve months; that is, we 
have, during the last year, appointed mis- 
sionary labour amounting to the period of 
three years. Satisfactory reports have 
been presented to us of the fulfilment of 
twenty-four months of this time. The 
missionary ground within our bounds has 
been generally visited, and nearly 500 
sermons have been preached; many fami- 
lies have received ministerial visits, and 
many sick and dying families have had the 
truths and consolations of the gospel pre- 
sented to them. And the Board feel hap- 
py in being able to add, that in some in- 
stances which have come to their know- 
ledge, the labours of their missionaries 
have been the means of bringing sinners 
to the knowledge of the truth. 

‘‘The embarrassments under which we 
have laboured during the past-year have 
been many, especially those which have 
arisen from the deficiency of our pecu- 
niary resources; but if we, as instruments, 
have succeeded in rescuing one of our 
ruilty race from the darkness of nature, 
the blessing of God has attended our la- 
bours, which should excite our gratitude, 
and urge us on in the benevolent work. 

“During the past year the Rev. James 
Scott, by our direction, visited the Indians 
residing in the neighbourhood of Upper 
Sandusky, and took with him a pious in- 


terpreter, through whom he addressed 
them, in different places seven or eight 
different times. In general they appeared 
attentive and solemn, but not willing to 
encourage us in establishing a school for 
their children, being under the impression 
that the President of the United States 
would do this. 


“ We acknowledge with gratitude the 
attention and care of the Board of Mis- 
sions toward this remote and comparative- 
ly destitute region, manifested by the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Khent to labour among 
us for six months. We hope that we shall 
continue to receive your friendly notice, 
and partake of your liberality according to 
your ability and wisdom. A large portion 
of territory in the north-western corner of 
this state has lately been purchased from 
the Indians, and is now settling. If these 
infant settlements could be early visited 
by missionaries, we might hope for salu- 
tary effects. 


“The expenses incurred by this Board 
during the last year, have been $800, and 
we are sorry to add that our treasury is 
exhausted, and upwards of two hundred 
dollars of this sum unpaid. 


“ Signed by order. 


“ James Hoes, President. 
“Rorert G. Witson, R. Sec.” 


The Board of Trust of the West- 
ern Missionary Society have sent 
the following report: 


“The Board of Trust of the Western 


Missions of the General Assembly, that, 
during the last year, the following mission- 
aries have been for different terms of time, 
from two weeks to three months, employ- 
ed in the service of the Board, and in the 
parts of the country respectively mention- 
ed, viz. 

“The Rev. Mr. Core, for six weeks, in 
the settlements north of Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

“ The Rev. Mr. Sullivan, two months, in 
the county of Huron and parts adjacent. 

“ Mr. Solomon Cowles, three months, in 
the destitute settlements contiguous to 
his residence in the Presbytery of Steu- 
benville, Ohio. 

“ Mr. James Rowan, a licenitiate of the 
Presbytery of Ohio, one month, on the 
waters of Conewango and Propenstraw, 
Pennsylvania. 

“The Rev. Wm. M‘Clain, two months, 
in the destitute settlements in the vicinity 
of Canton, Ohio. P 

«“ The Rev. Robert Lee, one month, in 
the state of Ohio. 








| the Presbytery of Bath, one month, in 










































Missionary Society, report to the Board of 


“The Rev. Hezekiah N. Woodruff, of 
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Ashtabula county, Ohio, and parts adja- 
cent. 
_ ©The Rev. Joseph Badger, two months, 
in the new settlements of Ohio, bordering 
on Lake Erie. 

*“ The Rev. Amos Chase, two months, 
on the route prescribed to Mr. Rowan, 

“The Rev. Mr. Allen, one month, on 
the Monongahela river; and 

“The Rev. Mr. Simple, for two weeks, 
on his former route. 


“In some cases these missionaries have 
been unable to fulfil their appointments 
for the whole time for which they were 
appointed, and in others their missions re- 
main yet partially unfulfilled, 


“Tt however appears, that the Board 
have been able to bestow upon the desti- 
tute settlements from ten to twelve months 
of missionary services, in addition to which 
they have expended better than $250 
upon the Indian school established at San- 
dusky, under the care and patronage of 
this society. From the journals of their 
missionaries it appears, that they have 
been received with gratitude and affection 
by those to whom they were sent, and that 
in general their ministrations have been 
promptly attended. Though there has 
not appeared to be any special divine in- 
fluence, or peculiar success attending 
their labours, yet they seem to have im- 
parted some degree of strength and en- 
couragement to those feeble congrega- 
tions to which our attention has been par- 
ticularly directed; and in one or two in- 
stances our missionaries have been in- 
duced to settle in congregations unable 
fully to support them, in the expectation 
of receiving annual appointments from 
this Board, and devoting a portion of their 
tume to the destitute regions around them. 
The expenditures of the Board, amounting 
to about $700, have not been as large du- 
ring the last as some former years, owing 
in part to the diminution of the amount of 
congregational collections received into 
the treasury, and the difficulty of collect- 
ing monies due the Board, and partly to 
the want of one or more acceptable mis- 
sionaries, who were able to devote a con- 
siderable portion of the year to the exclu- 
sive service of the society. The mission- 
ary ground in the bounds and on the out- 
skirts of our Synod, is extensive and needy, 
and there are a few small congregations, 
whose existence will be rendered extreme- 
ly precarious, if they do not speedily enjoy 
a larger amount of missionary labour than 
it seems possible for us to yield them. 
The Board have recently appointed one 
of their members to visit the different In- 
dian towns on the shores of Lake Erie, 
and to report upon the expediency of 
making a permanent missionary establish. 
ment in that region; and they are also de. 








signing, as soon as their knowledge of the 
field will permit, to divide the country 
which is the principal theatre of their ex- 
ertions into distinct missionary circuits. 
On the whole the Board, though they have 
not been able to do as much as in some 
preceding years, or as they could have 
desired, feel encouraged by the success 
which has appeared to attend their efforts, 
and rejoice that by their exertions many 
in the ovat and desolate regions of our 
country have been blessed with the occa- 
sional visitations of the messengers of 
truth and the heralds of the gospel of 
of peace. 
“Which is respectfully submitted. 

Pittsburgh, May 1, 1821.” 





From the Missionary Herald for Septem 
ber, 1821. 


PALESTINE MISSION. 


While this sheet was preparing for the 
press, letters were received from Mr 
Fisk, down to June Ist, containing intelli- 
gence from Mr. Parsons to March 13th. 

We mentioned, in our number for July, 
that Mr. Parsons had written to Mr. Fisk 
from Castello Rosso, Jan. 13th. We now 
have before us a letter to the correspond- 
ing secretary, dated at the same place, 
Jan. 25th, giving an account of the voyage 
thus far, of which we shall lay before our 
readers a brief outline. 

At Scio Mr. P. had an opportunity, to 
call on Professor Bambas, and give him 
an account of the tour in Asia Minor, es- 
pecially of the distribution of books. He 
replied, “ Much good may be done in this 
region by activity and perseverance.” 
The number of students in the college 
had increased rapidly, and the Young Mi- 
nister’s Companion was in high reputa- 
tion. At Samos the vessel took refuge 
for four days, m a solitary harbour, far 
from any human dwelling. 

On the morning of Dec. 18th, they pass- 
ed between Samos and the ancient Meli- 
tus. Mr. P. read to the pilgrims the 20th 
of Acts, and pointed to the place, where 
Paul had his affecting interview with the 
elders of Ephesus. Towards evening of 
the same day, passing near Patmos, the 
epistles to the seven churches were read. 
There was perfect silence; and the pil- 

ims informed Mr. P. that they never be- 
fore heard these epistles, in their own lan- 

age. 

After being becalmed off Coos, they ar- 
rived at Rhodes on the 21st, and were de- 
tained there six days. During this time 
Mr. P. became acquainted with the Greek 
bishop, the English consul, an Archiman- 
drite of Jerusalem, and the president of a 


| distinguished monastery. On Mr. P.’s pro- 
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posing to the bishop to leave with him 
tracts for distribution, and showing him 
specimens, he replied, “ Your offer is very 
generous; I will send a man with you to 
bring the rest.” Mr. P. sent 150 copies 
for the priests and the schools, and the 
next day received a message from the 
bishop approving the tracts, and express- 
ing gratitude for them. 

“ According to the statement of the 
bishop, there are on the island about 
10,000 Turks, a greater number of Greeks; 
60 Greek churches; 100 priests; 22 mo- 
nasteries; very few monks; one school of 
some distinction; others smaller for chil- 
dren.” 

The English consul is friendly to the 
distribution of the Bible, though a Catho- 
lic. Mr. P. experienced from him marked 
tokens of friendship and hospitality. 

M. P. visited a synagogue, and a school 
for Jewish children. There are 200 Jew- 
ish houses in Rhodes. The Archimandrite, 
and the president of the monastery very 
gladly received tracts to distribute. The 
iatter made “repeated professions of his 
gratitude, and implored a blessing upon 
those, through whose benevolence the fa- 
vour was conferred.” 

Leaving Rhodes on the 28th, they were 
driven into a solitary harbour, where they 
were detained eight days. With consi- 
derable difficulty, the vessel reached the 
harbour of Castello Rosso, Jan. 7th. Some 
young men from the village coming on 
board, tracts were distributed to such as 
were able toread. These tracts were cir- 
culated, and a general desire was excited 
to obtain a greater supply. In the morn- 
ing, as Mr. P. passed through the village, 
a multitude thronged the streets, each 
crying aloud in modern Greek, “ Sir, will 
you give me a tract?” Mr. P. gave 125 
tracts to the schools, at the particular re- 
quest of the teachers; and 50 to persons 
who came to the vessel for the purpose of 
obtaining them. There was but one copy 
of the Romaic Testament in the village. 
This had been purchased at Rhodes, and 
was circulating among the inhabitants. 
While there Mr. P. sold five Testaments, 
containing the ancient and the modern 
Greek in parallel columns, to individuals 
in the village, and five to pilgrims. “In 
no place,” he adds, “ have I seen a greater 
desire to read the word of God.” 

Castello Rosso contains 250 or 300 
houses, of which 30 belong to the Turks, 
and the rest to Greeks. It has a fine har- 
bour, but is little else than a barren rock. 
The vessel left that place on the 10th; 
but was driven back by very tempestuous 
weather, and remained there at the date 
of the letter. “Notwithstanding our fre- 
quent disappointments,” says Mr. P. “ the 
goodness of God to us has been peculiar, 

and very affecting.” 


“ Larnica, Cyprus, Feb. 7, 1821. 

“ Rev. and Dear Sir—In a letter, dated 
Jan. 25th, I gave a short account of the 
voyage from Smyrna to Castello Rosso. 
The next morning we left that harbour 
with a favourable wind, which conveyed 
us very rapidly to the port of Limesol, in 
Cyprus. The captain had given orders 
to have the anchors in readiness, and we 
were All rejoicing in the assurance of a 
safe arrival at the destined haven. But 
our pleasant prospects were soon blasted. 
The wind changed almost instantaneous- 
ly, and blew from the east with great vio- 
lence during the night. Again the vessel 
was driven back to sea, but the next day, 
we were enabled to enter the harbour of 
Baffo, (anciently Paphos,) 40 miles to the 
west of Limesol. At that harbour, I left 
the vessel; and proceeded by land to 
Limesol for the purpose of distributing 
Testaments and tracts. The first place 
which I visited was Paphos. The priests 
of the village immediately conducted me 
to the church, where they say, St. Paul 
preached the gospel; from thence to the 
hall, where he was condemned; and to 
the pillar, where he was bound, and re- 
ceived ‘forty stripes save one.’ It was 
truly affecting to see so many churches 
destroyed—some used for stables, others 
for baths, others completely in ruins. Of 
the 365 churches, once the glory of Pa- 
phos, only 4 or 5 now remain. ‘Twenty- 
five or thirty miserable huts are all that 
remain of the once most distinguished 
city of Cyprus. 

“From this place I went to the house 
of a Greek bishop, in a village two or 
three miles from the shore. There I was 
received with the utmost cordiality; and 
all the proceedings of the bishop. were 
marked with great seriousness and digni- 
ty. He said, that it was his delight to 
entertain strangers, and he wished for no 
pecuniary compensation. He highly ap- 
proved of the tracts, which I brought with 
me, and engaged to distribute them among 
his. people. Under his government are 
200 churches, but only 50 are now open 
for religious service. In each of these 
churches is a copy of the modern Greek 
Testament procured at Nicosia from those 
sent to Cyprus by the Rev. Mr. Conner. 

“Qn the way to Limesol spent one 
night in a small village called Pisouri. 
The priest of the village purchased of me 
a Greek Testament, and received a suffi- 
cient number of tracts to supply all who 
could read. There is but one church in 
the place, and no school of any import- 
ance. 

“The English consul at Limesol re- 
quested me to reside in his family, till the 
arrival of our vessel. This afforded me 








a favourable oppoifunity to visit the 
' churches and schools, and to distribute 
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tracts to the best advantage. A little,boy, 
as an expression of his gratitude, present- 
ed me a handful of flowers. 

“The English consul made a request, 
in behalf of two poor churches in the vi- 
cinity, for two Greek Testaments. I men- 
tioned to him that it was not agreeable to 
the wishes of the members of the Bible 
Society, that Testaments should be per- 
mitted to remain useless, but that they 
should be constantly read. He assured 
me, that he would accompany the Testa- 
ments with a letter, and the wishes of the 
donors would be strictly regarded. 

“Near the centre of the island is a dis- 
tinguished monastery, which is visited by 
all pilgrims, on their way to Jerusalem. 
The consul engaged to send two tracts to 
that monastery, and 50 to the monastery 
called the Holy Cross. 

“In Limesol are 4 churches—10 priests 
—one flourishing school upon the system 
of Coray, other small schools designed 
merely for learning the church service ; 
four mosques; houses of unburnt brick; 
port not convenient. Four or five vessels 
lay at anchor. In the vicinity of Limesol 
are large and rich plains, now green with 
wheat and barley. The mountains are 
white with snow. 

* Monday evening, Feb. 5th (63 days 
from Smyrna,) arrived at Larnica, Let- 
ters, which I brought with me from Smyr- 
na, introduced me to Mr. Vondiziano, the 
English consul, in whose house I resided 
with great satisfaction. I sent to the bi- 
shop of Larnica 200 tracts; 100 for his own 
use, and 100 for the archbishop of Nicosia. 
The next day the bishop, in company with 
the principal men of the village, came to 
the house of the consul to express their 
approbation of the truths contained in the 
tracts, and their gratitude for the favour. 
It was my design to go to Nicosia by land 
from Limesol, but the rain prevented. 
The tracts which [ send to that city will 
he distributed, as in other places, among 
the priests and schools.” 

The last letter, which has been received 
from Mr. Parsons himself, addressed to 
the corresponding secretary, is the follow- 
Ing : 

* Joppa, (Jaffa,) Feb. 12, 1821. 


“Rev. and Dear Sir—lt arrived at this 
port Saturday morning, after 48 hours 
passage from Cyprus. A considerable 
number of pilgrims took passage with us 


from that island, so that, at the close of 


our voyage, there were not less than 75 
souls on board. Eight hours after leav- 
ing Larnica we came in sight of Mount Le- 
banon in Syria; and from thence we pass- 
ed near the shores of the Holy Land, and 
had a distant view of Sour, Acre, Caiffa, 
and Mount Carmc¥. We looked upon 
Mount Carmel with uncommon interest 








as the place where the prophet Elijah 
‘cast himself down upon the earth,’ and 
prayed for rain, till there arose ‘a little 
cloud out of the sea like a man’s hand.’ 

“The English consul at Jaffa, had re- 
ceived information of our arrival, and bis 
son and dragoman waited at the shore to 
take us and our baggage to his house. 
Every assistance which he could afford, 
was generously offered, while we should 
remain at Jaffa, or at Jerusalem, ‘ My gar- 
den,’ he said, ‘will afford many articles 
for your comfort, which cannot be well 
obtained at Jerusalem.’ 

“ The Russia’ consul at Jaffa, Mr. Mos- 
tras, to whom I had letters of recommen- 
dation, invited me to occupy a room, 
which he has under his own direction, in 
a monastery at Jerusalem. After the 
Passover, in May or June, he proposes to 
take a tour to Mount Lebanon, and he 
wishes me to accompany him. If it should 
be thought best to pass the summer there, 
I may improve this favourable opportunity. 

“Yesterday morning I attended service 
in the Greek church of this place. The 
assembly consisted, I should say, of 250 
people, all standing and repeating prayers, 
as is the custom in all the churches. The 
only difference which I observed was this, 
that the scriptures were first read in an- 
cient Greek, then in Turkish, and then in 
Arabic, as the Arabic is the common dia- 
lect of the country. 

“ After service, the president of the 
monastery in this village called at the 
house of the Russian consul. He exami- 
ned the tracts, which 1 brought with me, 
and approved of the plan of distributing 
them among the people. He tock 50 or 
60 for the use of pilgrims, and others who 
could understand them. As it respects 
the distribution of tracts and Bibles, Jaffa 
is a station of high importance. Almost 
all the pilgrims from Russia, and from Na- 
toha, land at this port, and frequently 
remain here many days. Bibles and 
tracts can be landed here without taxes 
at the custom house, and can be distri- 
buted without the danger of suspicion at- 
tending a portage to Jerusalem. If a mis- 
sion should be established at Jerusalem, 
Jatta can also be under the charge of the 
missionaries, with the prospect of great 
usefulness to the souls of men. 

“The Russian consul at Jaffa will take 
charge of all the letters, or packages, di- 
rected to his care; and forward them di- 
rectly to Jerusalem. He designs himself 
to be there at the Passover, for the pur- 
pose of protecting the Russian pilgrims. 

“This letter will be forwarded imme- 
diately to Cyprus, to the care of the Eng- 
lish consul at Larnica. In the morning, 
we design to set forward for the Holy 
City. I now feel the need more than 
ever before, of the prayers of God’s peo- 
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ple. Surely they will wrestle in prayer 
till the Lord appears in his glory, and 
builds up Zion.” 

Mr. Fisk had received two letters from 
his beloved fellow labourer, beside those 
which he had before mentioned. In the 
first writen at Jaffa, Mr. P. states, that 
“the Russian consul says, that, in his opi- 
nion, a printing press may be in operation 
at Jerusalem without suspicion.” 

The other is dated at Jerusalem, March 
13th, about a month after Mr. P.’s arrival 
there. It is the third which he had writ- 
ten to Mr. F. from Jerusalem, though the 
only one which had come to hand. Mr. 
Fisk makes the following extracts from it. 
*‘] have made some short excursions in 
the vicinity of Jerusalem; that is, to the 
pool of Siloam, to Gethsemane, Mount 
Olivet, Bethany, the tomb of Lazarus, 
Mount Zion, &c. I have twice been to 
see the tomb of our blessed Saviour, and 
twice to Mount Calvary. The pilgrims 
weep and sob over the tomb of our Sa- 
viour, just as they would over the grave 
of a parent or a sister. 


“A Greek priest reads with me two. 


chapters in Greek almost every day; and 
we often converse upon passages, relating 
to the new birth, human depravity, and 
salvation by grace. 

“T have sold two Greek Testaments, 
one Persian, one Italian, and one Arme- 
nian in Jerusalem. 

“It grieved me to hear of the death of 
brother Larned. Soon our work will be 
done. Let us be diligent.” 


Mr. Fisk’s journal from February 17th 
to May 18th, is among the communica- 
tions transniitted by him. Early in April, 
he visited Ephesus, in company with three 
Americans. On his return he found Smyr- 
na in a state of alarm, on account of the 
insurrection in European Turkey. The 
commotions at Smyrna, and in the neigh- 
bourhood, rendered it unsafe travelling, 
and presented obstacles in the way of dis- 
tributing books. After describing the 
state of the country, Mr. F. writes as fol- 
lows: “ Now the question is, what effect 
should this have on our plans? Brother 
Parsons, I trust, will go on with his la- 
bours in Judea without molestation. For 
myself, I see no course but to remain here, 
and wait the event. 

* But what shall be done as to the 
printing press, &c.? I should like to know 
how, with the facts before you, the pros- 
pect seems to you in Boston. So far as |} 
can understand the state of affairs, there is 
no ground for despondency; and I rather 
think none for delay. One thought oc- 
curs to me. If any body is ready to come 
out here, he may get passage to Malta; 
and there he will learn whether things 


have become quiet in this region; and if 


they have not, he can remain there a little 
while, most profitably employed in study- 
ing Italian and Greek.” 

On the whole, it does not appear that 
the present troubles in Turkey should 
damp the zeal of Christians among our- 
selves, or elsewhere, for promoting the 
cause of truth in that part of the world. 


The Treasurer of the Trustees of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church acknowledges the receipt of the following sums for their Thec- 
logical Seminary at Princeton, during the month of September last,—viz. 

Of Rev. Dr. Moses Waddel, per Mr. W. W. Woodward, one instalment of his 
subscription for the Professorship to be founded in part by the Synod of 


South Carolina and Georgia - : ; - $50 00 
Of Mr. Z. Lewis, six months’ income of the Le Roy and Banyer Scholarships, 

due in November next - - - 200 00 
Of John Sergeant, esq. in full of his subscription for the Permanent Fund 50 00 
Of Aaron Denman, esq. in full of his do. for do. “ F 50 00 





Total 350 00 





P.S. October 1. The Treasurer has just received of the Rev. John Codman, of Dor- 
chester, Mass. per Rev. Professor Lindsly, of Princeton, a draft payable in New York, 
for $100, being his first annual payment on his generous subscription for ten years, in 


aid_of the funds of the Seminary. 


== 
LATE PUBLICATION. 


An Etymological Dictionary, or 
Analysis of the English Language: 
containing the radicals and defini- 
tions of words derived from the 
Greek, Latin and French languages; 


and all the generally used techni- 
cal and polite phrases, adopted from 
the French and Latin; by William 
Grimshaw, Philadelphia. 
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DR. WRIGHT ON REGENERATION. 


This is one of the best treatises 
on the subject, that we have ever 
met with. Excepting a few anti- 
quated expressions, which might be 
expected in a book composed up- 
wards of a hundred years ago, it is 
written with perspicuity and great 
force of argument. The general 
topics discussed are the nature, the 
necessity, the means and the evi- 
dences of the new birth. 

The notes appear to have been 
added by the editor of the Ameri- 
can edition, from which we copy. 
We commence the publication, in 
this number of the Magazine, in- 
tending to give the whole, in a few 
of the succeeding numbers, in such 
portions as our limits will permit. 
And, in the full persuasion that, 
“Except a man be born again he 
cannot see the kingdom of God,” 
we do earnestly and affectionately 
recommend the work to our read- 
ers, as well worthy their careful 


perusal and serious attention. 
W.N. 


oe tem 


CHAPTER I. 


iVherein the Doctrine of being Born again, 
is carefully laid down... 


When we read so peremptory a deter- 
mination, that none shall see, or enter into, 
the kingdom of God, but such as are born 
again; it is reasonable to expect, every 
soul that has any hope or desire of being 
saved, should be put upon the most solicit- 
ous inquiries after the meaning and import 
ot this expression. And therefore I shall 
set myself to give such an account of it, as 
that every one who reads the following 
treatise seriously, may both be helped to 
understand and experience this second 
birth. In doing this, I would aim at, 

First, Informing the mind. 

Then, Awakening and convincing the 
conscience, 

After That, Directing the practice. 

/ind Finally, Settling and composing the 
spirit; by stating the evidences of this 
mighty change. 

in this chapter I shall endeavour to in- 
form the mind of the attentive reader, by 
giving him as clear and satisfying thoughts 
as T can, of the nature of this birth. 








It was something of which Nicodemus, 
even as a Jew and a ruler in Israel, might 
be supposed to have a previous know- 
ledge ; or, at least, to have been sufficient- 
ly prepared for the reception of it: For 
otherwise our Saviour would not,.in such 
a manner as we find he does, have re- 
proved his ignorance and slowness of ap- 
prehension; Art thou a master of Israel, 
and knowest not these things? 

The writings of Moses might inform 
him, that when man first came out of the 
hands of his Maker, he had a soul breath- 
ed into him, by which he was rendered 
wiser and more excellent than the beasts 
of the earth: And from hence Nicodemus 
might have concluded, that the same 
Almighty power could, by a further inspi- 
ration and influence, at pleasure, raise a 
man to a higher and nobler state and con- 
dition, than that, in which he now found 
himself, and the rest of mankind. 

The writings of David and the prophets 
do also describe a person’s being brought 
into a state of grace and favour with God, 
by having a clean heart created in hin, 
and a new heart given to him, And this 
was so particularly foretold of the gospel 
times, that it must be strange inadverten- 
cy in Nicodemus not to reflect on those 
passages, which in such a likeness of ex- 
pression, describe the very same change 
that our Saviour here calls being born 
again, 

But that which yet farther condemns this 
Jewish ruler, was, (according to Dr. Whit- 
by) a prevailing and common notion among 
the Jews, that when any man became 
a proselyte to their religion, he was to be 
looked upon as an infant new born. 

These several things may all of them, 
be very helpful to our understanding this 
doctrine at present; and I would rather 
choose to look upon them with such aview, 
than as merely serving to aggravate the 
fault of Nicodemus. 

From our Lord’s explaining himself in 
this matter, ’tis evident, that to be born 
again, includes something both external 
and internal: Except a man be born of 
water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God, 

Now this being born of water, or made 
a proselyte by baptism, was so intelligible, 
that we find a bare mention of it is thought 
sufficient. But however men may value 
their outward privileges, yet if these are 
rested in, and the atest stress be laid 
where the gospel lays the least, the hopes 
and pretensions of such will avail them 
very little. 

*Tis a being born of the Spirit that is 
chiefly insisted on: And without this, none 
were to be looked upon as members of 
the Messiah’s kingdom, considered either 
as a kingdom of grace or glory. 

1 know not how we can better compre- 
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hend all this in a few words, than by say- 
ing, with one of our English expositors, 
‘‘He that will enter into the state of the 
gospel, must be baptized: and he that 
will enter into a state of grace, and be fit- 
ted for glory, must be renewed.” Thus 
much is very plainly expressed in the 
Epistle to Titus: According to his mercy 
he saved us, by the washing of regenera- 
tion, and renewing of the Holy Ghost. 
Titus iii. 5. 

Ignorance of this work of the blessed 
Spirit, and a vain boasting of external or- 
dinances and advantages, we have reason 
to fear, is the ruin of multitudes. 

Hence it is that men, who profess the 
Christian name, and are admitted into the 
Christian church, are yet notorious for their 
ill lives. And whereas, at first it was the 
vlory of the gospel to change the worst 
of sinners; it is now reproached by many, 
as patronizing even the worst of crimes. 
Christianity has sometimes found men in a 
state of brutish sensuality; but where it 
has savingly prevailed, it has not left them 
in such a condition. Be not deceived, 
(says the apostle to the Corinthians) nei- 
ther fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adul- 
terers, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor 
drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, 
shall inherit the kingdom of God. And 
though it is added, and such were some of 
you; yet we ought carefully to observe 
the change that was wrought inthem; ye 
are washed, ye are sanctified, ye are justi- 
fied, in the name of the Lord Jesus, and 
by the Spirit of our God. 1 Cor. vi. 9, 
10, 11. 

So that to be interested in this the work 
of the Spirit, is of the utmost importance 
to us; and in order to that, ’tis highly re- 
quisite we should have a right notion and 
understanding of it. I shall therefore, 
according to the best and most regular 
thoughts I have been able to form of this 
matter, explain it farther to you in the fol- 
towing particulars. 

I. To be born again, is to have some- 
thing done in us and for us, which can- 
not be done by us. 

This is beyond all doubt and contro- 
versy the plain sense of scripture. Less 
than this cannet be meant, by those many 
high expressions which the sacred writers 
frequently use: such as, being created 
again in Christ Jesus, and being made new 
creatures; being raised to newness of life, 
even as Christ was raised from the dead 
by the glory of the Father. So that add- 
ing these expressions to this [am upon, 
fa being born again, ] all laid together must 
undoubtedly signify, that something is ef- 
fected for us, and wrought in us, which is 
entirely owing to the power and grace of 
God. 

I shall speedily endeavour to guard 
against any false and ill consequences, 


Vou. I. 


in 
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that men may be tempted to draw from 
hence; but in the mean time it must be 
maintained, that regeneration is the work 
of the Holy Spirit. There is one passage 
in the Ist of John’s gospel, the 13th, that 
does expressly deny any other agency in 
this matter. “Which were born,” says 
the evangelist, “not of blood, nor of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, 
but of God.” The meaning of that place 
is this: to become the sons of God, we 
must be born of him; and that in sucha 
sort as is not by blood, or by any thing 
communicated to us in our first gener: 
tion: nor according to the will of the flesh ; 
that is, any natural inclinations in ourselves 
to what is holy and godlike: nor of the 
will of man; that is, the persuasion and in- 
fluence of others like ourselves: but it is 
wholly owing to the agency and grace of 
God. So in the Ist of James, the 18th, we 
are told, that of his own will begat he 
us. These, with other places that pro- 
mise a new heart; and that God will take 
away the stony heart out of our flesh; and 
that he will put his fear into our hearts, 
and write his law in our inward parts; and 
the declaration, that it is not of him that 
willeth, or of him that runneth, but of God 
that sheweth mercy: These I say, and 
such like texts of scripture, undoubtedly 
prove that the change here called the se- 
cond birth, is of God. 

From hence, therefore, before we ad- 
vance any thing farther, we may draw this 
conclusion; that since something is to be 
done in us and for us, which cannot be 
done by us, we should be very earnest and 
unwearied in our application to God for 
his grace and spirit. This is evidently the 
most natural and just way of arguing, how- 
ever some men may indulge to the quite 
contrary. There is certainly an awkward- 
ness in thinking as well as acting. And 
when this is encouraged by a slothful tem- 
per, or a prejudice against any particularset 
of menand their opinions; or when itissup- 
ported and improved by the suggestions 
of the devil, it is hardly to be rectified. 
For otherwise one would think it impossi- 
ble that ever the metaphors, of being cre- 
ated anew, raised to newness of life, and 
being born again, should be pleaded by 
men, as if they were literally to be under- 
stood. Which is downright to say, that an 
unregenerate man has no reason, no life, 
no being. The same almighty power and 
efficacy by which we were made at first, 
and shall be raised at last, is undoubtedly 
necessary to our renovation at present; 
but then upon a conviction of this, we 
should with the greatest concern apply 
ourselves to him who has this all-sufficient 
power and grace. Thus we are wont to 
do in other cases where our interest is con- 
cerned; to be very earnest in soliciting 
such, as have it in their power to do that 
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for us, which we are not able to do for 
ourselves. And this is what the sacred 
scripture s every where require, and that 
in the plainest expressions, in the case 
of regeneration; as I shall have occasion 
to show more fully at the close of this 
chapter. 

That which is done in us and for us 
when we are said to be born again, I take 
to be this; the infusing of some inward 
principle of life and action, to which we 
are naturally strangers; and by communi- 

cating of which, such a life begins, as shall 
last forever. 

There is something which so far prevails 
over all the powers, desires, and relishes 
of the sensitive and animal nature, as to 
bring it unto a thorough subjection and 
subserviency. Hence it is, that a man finds 
his corrupt inclinations as powerfully cross- 
ed, and as effectually kept under, by some- 
thing within himself, as if he was debating 
the matter with a being different from 
himself. And he therefore acts under the 
controlling power of something superior 
to himself. If any rege that reads this, 
thinks it unintelligible, I can only assure 
him in the words of our Saviour, toward 
the close of his conference with Nicode- 
mus; Verily, verily, we speak that we do 
know, and testify that we have seen, 
and ye receive not our witness, Our Sa- 
viour knew it by intuition, and observation 
of what was done upon others: those that 


are regenerate know it by experience of 


what has been done in themselves: and, 
however those that are strangers to this 
work of grace, may refuse to receive the 
witness, yet it is nevertheless true and real. 

This principle of a new life, I have said 
is Infused into us, that it may be sought 
for, and esteemed as something superna- 
tural. It is not only a habit of the mind, 
but the spring and cause of every good 
and gracious habit in us. From hence, 
probably, a principle of grace is called the 
root of the matter; to signify to us (among 
other things) that it is really different from 
the soil in which it is planted: and that it 
is something brought to us by a divine 
hand, It is aroot that would otherwise 
lave remained foreign to our nature, and 
we should for ever have been barren, -and 
destitute of those fruits that are the pro- 
duct of it. 

I have chosen to say farther, that by 
communicating this principle of grace, 
such a life begins as shall last for ever, to 
put you upon observing this very com- 
fortable propriety in the use of the meta- 
phor of being born again ; namcly, our en- 
tering into such a state of being, as much 
better deserves the name of life, than that 
which we are born to in this world. In our 
first birth we are born to die; in our second, 
we are born to live for ever. In our first 














birth we enter upon a manner of existence 
suited to a changeable and perishing state 
of things: in our second birth we begin a 
manner of living suited to an eternal dura- 
tion and happiness. As, therefore, the 
new life which hereby we receive, will 
survive the former, the commencement of 
it is very fitly called a new birth. 

There are two conclusions I would draw 
from hence, for the better and fuller set- 
tling of this point. 

1. If there be such an inward principle 
of life and action communicated in our re- 
generation, it will follow, that a mere out- 


ward change, and altering the course of 


our lives, is not sufficient to a person’s be- 
ing born again, 

It is possible a man may be reclaimed 
from a loose, and vicious way of living, only 
by external motives and inducements: or, 
by changing open and notorious sins, for 
more secret and concealed ones, there 
may be a seeming alteration, when there 
is not areal one: or one vice, it may be, 
is forsaken, in order to fall into another 
or men may be wearied out with their sins; 
and so are not properly said to leave them, 
but to outlive them. However, this is cer- 
tain, that a civil outward deportment may 


be maintained, where there is nothing of 


the power of religion at the heart. For so 
the apostle Paul tells us (who was far from 
magnifying any thing in himself before his 
conversion) that as touching the law, mean- 
ing the outward observance of it, he was 
blameless. So that we have abundant rea- 
-”_ to keep up the distinction betwixt re. 
training and renewing grace. 

2. If it be only a new principle of life 
and action that is infused in regeneration, 
it will follow, that the new birth does not 
give us new, and different natural powers 
and faculties, from those which we had be- 
fore. 

As we have the same body and — 
organs; so we have also the same souls and 
intellectual faculties that we had in our 
natural state. It is certain, that a change 
very great passes upon us; but then it is 
as certain, that we remain physically the 


same afterwards: that is, the principle of 


life and action which is infused into us, 
new models our souls, oyr tempers, and. 
the whole of our behaviour; but it does 
not alter our make as to any essential part 
of us. As we have the same eyes, ears, 
and senses; so we have also the same un- 
derstanding, will, and affections, that we 
had in an “unregenerate state: but these 
are all differently used and employed to 
what they were before. And the change 
is great enough, to support me in what | 
have farther “to advance under anothe: 
head of explication; to which I hasten. 
iI. When we are thus said to be born 
again, we do as truly become new crea 
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tures, as if we could in a natural sense be 
born afresh, or had other kind of beings 
given US. 

There needs no other than the different 
use and exercise of the same reasonable 
powers, to make us either as brutes or as 
angels, And indeed, the change would 
not be so great, to see a clod of earth 
brighten into a star, since we know that 
an earthly body can reflect the rays of the 
sun; as to gee a poor brutish sinner be- 
come a saint, shining with all the radiant 
graces of a Christian, and ripening for 
glory. 

Such is the change that is made by the 
grace and Spirit of God in the new birth, 
that it very much resembles the first crea- 
tion of this visible world; wherein light 
was brought out of darkness, and beauty 
out of deformity, and harmony out of con- 
fusion. For so the mind in regeneration 
ss enlightened; and all its jarring disor- 
derly passions and affections are brought 
under rule and government. Those pow- 
ers and capacities that lay wholly unexer- 
cised and unactive, are now taught to ex- 
ertthemselves. And those that were busied 
in a fruitless, or a hurtful manner, now are 
exalted to the most useful and comfortable 
employments. In the apostle’s compre- 
hensive language, all old things are passed 
away, and all things are become new. 

¥ he distinction, ‘indeed, between the re- 
generate and unregenerate, is not at pre- 
sent visible enough to convince the world 
of common spectators, that it is so great as 
really itis: but at the day of judgment, 
when those things that are now hid shall 
be revealed, the difference shall be mani- 
fested to all. He that looks only on the 
rough surface of the seas, and observes the 
mire and dirt which is cast out by its waves, 
may imagine there is nothing amiable and 
desirable in it: but he that has dived to its 
bottom, and discovered the jewels and 
treasures which he buried there, will form 
avery different judgment. The man that 
is renewed, is greatly enriched by the 
gifts and graces of the Spirit of, God; but 
yet there may be no beauty or excellency 
hat shall appear to such as look no farther 
than the outside, and observe only the cor- 
ruptions that arise. in his outward actions 
and conversation: but when things that 
now lie hid shall be discovered, it will be 
quite otherwise. Hence it 1s that we read 
so often in scripture of the world’s not 
knowing such as belong to Christ; and St. 
John, speaking of those that were now the 
sons of God, adds that it does not appear 
what we shall be. 

This, however, must be maintained; that 
where things are spiritually discerned, and 
where there is a close and strict inquiry 
into the character of him that is said to be 
born again, he does appear even at present 
more excellent than lis neighbour; and 
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such an one knows himself to be quite an- 
other person, than he was in his first and 
natural state.. He hasa new image and 
likeness stamped upon him, which’ grows 
more and more visible, both to himself, 
and all about him: his behaviour and con- 
versation will be such, as to show forth the 
virtues, and excellencies, of him who hath 
called him. 

Now from this head two things are de- 
ducible. 

1, That a pretended honouring the grace 
of God, and a presumptuous confidence in 
it, W hilst men go on in their sins, will by 
no means argue that they are in a state of 
grace, 

Men’s changing their opinions, or get- 
ting new notions in religion, will not prove 
that they are born again, if their lives and 
actions be not changed, so as to render 
them quite other persons than they were 
in their natural and corrupt state. This is 
so obvious that I should not so much as 
have mentioned it, had I not met with in- 
stances of those, who have pretended to 

talk of free grace at such a rate, as if they 
hoped to be saved by it, when they were 
utter strangers to the renew ing power of 
it. Andsome there are, who hav e distin- 
guished themselves by a set of principles, 
whereby they pretend to magnify the 
riches of God’s grace in its abounding to- 
wards them, when at the same time it has 
no suitable effect and influence upon them. 
As if, by a decree in their favour, God had 
engaged himself at all adventures to bring 
them to heaven, whether they were made 
fit for it or not; or as if they thought mi- 
raculous grace would prepare them for it 
some new way, and not by the ordinary 
appointed means of the gospel. For, if 
they would receive the assurances of grace 
as they are settled in the gospel, “they 
would never pretend to an interest in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, without such a change 
as Iam speaking of: since ’tis as express 
as words can make it, if any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature. ‘Those per- 
sons then will find themselves miserably 
mistaken, who, instead of being really 
changed, trust to some ineffectual specu- 
lations: these will not avail them at last, 
how much seever at present they may be 
pleased with them, or how zealous soever 
they may appear for them. 

. For the same reason it will also fol- 
“es that no gifts or attainments, how great 
and eminent soever they be, will pass for 
this new birth, if there be nota new life. 

Judas, with all his gifts, was but a lost 
man. Simon Magus, notwithstanding all 
the wonders which history says he wrought, 
yet had neither part nor ‘lot in this matter; ; 
his heart and life being unchanged and un- 
renewed. What the apostle says of char- 
ty, must be said of this change: Though I 
had all languages that have been spoken 
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by men, yea, though I had the tongue of 
an angel; and with these the intellectual 
abilities of men and angels too; though I 
could understand all mysteries and sci- 
ences; though I had the faith of such as 
could work miracles; or was ready to im- 
poverish myself in giving alms to the poor; 
yea, though I might give my body to be 
burned, as a martyr to the best cause in the 
world; yet if Iam not a new creature all 
will avail me nothing. I heartily wish 
that such as are valuing themselves upon 


their attainments in human learning, or | 


upon their outward profession of religion, 
and their sufferings in common with others 
on account of their profession, would allow 
themselves to enter into such a way of 
thinking as this. And whilst some are 
valuing themselves upon their conformity 
to the national church; and others upon 
their strict adherence to what they appre- 
hend the purer worship and appomtments 
of the gospel; it were well if both would 
lay to heart such a text as that, neither cir- 
cumcision availeth any thing, nor uncir- 
cumcision, but a new creature. Gal. vi. 15. 

IV. This being born again, is in some 
respect like our being born at first, instan- 
taneous and perfect; but, in other respects, 
regeneration may be looked upon as gra- 
dual and progressive. 

When first a man is said to be born from 
above, he has every principle of grace and 
goodness, that is necessary to constitute 
him a child of God: though as yet all is 
but in miniature, and very inconsiderable, 
compared with what it may, in time, grow 
to. The new creature is formed not like 
a statue, in the making of which one limb 
or feature may be carved out and com- 
pleted, whilst all the rest lie shapeless, and 
in the rough stone: but it is formed like a 
child that is born into the world, which 
has all the parts of the human body at first, 
though very small and little, and must 
have time to grow to their full size and 
perfection. Those that are born of the 
Spirit have the divine image and likeness, 
as to every essential part, drawn upon the 
soul; but yet they are capable of continual 
improvements, till they become perfect as 
their Father which is in heaven is perfect. 

Hence it is that the apostle teaches us 
by his own example, not to take up an 
opinion of ourselves, that our attainments 
are sufficient as soon as we are thus re- 
newed. Though we could say, with him, 
that what things formerly were gain to us, 
those we now count loss for Christ; yea, 
(that we are so much altered from what 
we were in our natural state) that we count 
all things (even the best and greatest in the 
world) but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus our Lord; yet 
we are not to look upon ourselves as al- 
ready perfect: but this we are farther to 
do, forgetting the things that are behind, 








to reach forth uuto those thing which are 
before. And another apostle calls upon us 
to grow in grace, and in the knowledge of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 2 Pet. 
in. 18. 

This, I thought proper to make a dis- 
tinct head, for the sake of these two con- 
clusions : 

1. There can be no state betwixt that of 
the regenerate, and the unregenerate. 

Whatever preparations there may be for 
such a change, yet these are certainly to 
be distinguished from the change itself. 
All men are either born again, or not; 
there is no middle state that can be allow- 
ed: for that would infer, if any died in such 
a state, that they were disposed of accord- 
ingly in the other world; and appointed to 
some intermediate place betwixt heaven 
and hell. Which isa notion I need not 
stay to expose. There is something of 
more immediate consequence to be guard- 
ed against, which I had chiefly in my eye, 
upon the mention of this head; namely, 
to prevent men’s taking up with any of 
those things which are preparatory to this 
new birth, as if they were really to pass for 
it. Hence it is, that many have been car- 
ried into very sad and destructive mis- 
takes; who have imagined, that some 
short-lived convictions, and ineffectual 
purposes and resolutions, might pass for 
this change; or that some partial regards 
to their duty, which have arisen from their 
first serious umpressions, have been suffi- 
cient to denominate them new creatures. 
And so resting in what has been only pre- 
paratory, they have at last fallen even from 
that. 

2. There may be such as are truly re- 
generate and born again, that are yet very 
weak in grace, and very little in their spi- 
ritual stature. 

*Tis possible such a change may be 
wrought upon men, when yet the infant 
state of the new creature may hardly dis- 
cover that itis so. However, if any man 
be really passed from death to life, this life 
will show itself by growing every day more 
vigorous and active: and if any man be 
passed from darkness to light, this light, 
though very dim at present, will shine 
more and more unto a perfect day. But 
for this reason we should not rely on any 
thing that has been done for us, so as to 

w secure or negligent, upon an appre- 
hension that all is safe and well; for if what 
has been wrought in us be indeed of God, 
it will be continually advancing till it comes 
to perfection. As for God, his work is 
perfect.” This work of our regeneration 
is so: perfect at first, in every essential 
part; and therefore fixes in us a regard to 
all God’s commandments: and perfect at 
last, in every attainable degree ; and there- 
fore makes our growth and improvement 


necessary. 
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V. This change, which is called the new 
birth, may be, and commonly is, eflected 
by the outward means of grace. 

As in the 3d of John, we are said to be 
born of the Spirit; so in the epistle of 
James, regeneration is ascribed to the word 
of God. And in the former place we read 
of being born of water, {that is, by bap- 
tism] as well as the Spint. °’Tis certain 
that outward ordinances and appointments 
are, of themselves, insufficient to produce 
such an effect; but it is as certain, from the 
whole current of scripture, that the Spirit 
of God does make use of such means, 
and ordinarily renews the heart in and by 
these. 

There have been, indeed, miraculous 
productions of this kind; and God has 
sometimes manifested himself to those that 
inquired not after him; yea, to those who, 
with a persecuting blasphemous temper of 
mind, have set themselves against hin: 
but such cases are to be looked upen, just 
in the same manner as we do upon the mi- 
raculous cure of diseases; or a miraculous 
supply of bodily wants, which some, upon 
extraordinary occasions, have obtained. 
Such miracles, both of grace and provi- 
dence, were necessary to the first settling 
of Christianity in the world: and they may 
be wrought again whenever, and where- 
ever, it pleases God suddenly to restore 
and advance the credit of decayed religion. 
But I think these cases should no more be 
taken into our common accounts of rege- 
neration, that the removing of the most in- 
veterate distempers with a word, or the 
feeding of five thousand with five loaves 
and two fishes, are to be taken into the 
usual method of healing our diseases, or 
providing our daily bread. 

That man would certainly be accounted 
very inconsiderate, and vain in his expec- 
tations, that should sit still and refuse to 
seek after and provide his necessary food; 
because he reads that Elijah was fed by 
ravens, and the clouds rained down manna 
on the Israelites. And is it not every whit 
as wild and unjustifiable, for men to ne- 
glect the means of grace, and expect to 
be converted by some miraculous appear- 
ance of Christ from heaven, beause the 
apostle Paul was so! or to promise them- 
selves that they shall be renewed sudden- 
ly on their death-bed, because the thief on 
the cross was suddenly changed in his last 
moments ? 

He that can be so wretchedly misled, as 
in this last case, may as well advance one 
step farther, and promise himself that he 
shall go to heaven without seeing death; 
because he reads of one, that in a fiery 
chariot was taken up thither. Yea, I will 
venture to say, that on this account he has 
more reason to expect a translation, than 
he has to look for such a miraculous reno- 
vation: because he has two instances of 
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persons being taken to heaven without dy- 
ing; (viz. Enoch and Elias); but he has 
only one instance in the whole Bible, of a 
conversion so extraordinary as that of the 
crucified malefactor. 

Let the new birth I have been explain 
ing, be looked upon then, as a change that 
is —— wrought by the outward and 
ordinary means of grace. And let it be 
considered, that there is no case in which 
those means would fail of obtaining such 
an end, could we procure the blessing of 
God in and with them. 

From hence we may safely conclude, 

1. That men ought to apply themselves, 
with great diligence, to these appointed 
means. 

As we learn from what has been said, 
that none should encourage themselves to 
hope for extraordinary grace, in the ne- 
glect of the common and ordinary method 
of salvation; so no man can reasonably 
hearken to despondent thoughts, whilst 
he does, in a way of duty, cry to God for 
renewing grace and mercy. What means 
are to be used, and what method we are tu 
take in our applications to God, I shall lay 
before you in the 3d chapter: my business 
here, is only to establish this conclusion, 
that we ought to look upon the new birth, 
asa change that may be attained by us: 
and so to seek after it with suitable concern 
and diligence. 

And if this was not really the case, 
wherefore should God call upon those that 
are in a state of corruption, to cast away 
from them all their transgressions, and to 
make them new hearts and new spirits ’ 
Wherefore should he declare with so much 
solemnity, As I live I have no pleasure in 
the death of the wicked, but that the wick- 
ed turn from his way and live? And then, 
wherefore should he call after sinners with 
so much importunity, Turn ye, turn ye, for 
why will ye die? Wherefore should our 
Saviour put men upon striving to enter in 
at the straight gate? And bids us ask, seek, 
and knock ; assuring us that God gives the 
Spirit to them that believingly and impor- 
tunately ask him? Wherefore should one 
apostle urge us, to work out our salvation 
with fear and trembling? and another, to 
draw nigh to God, as one that is willing 
and ready to draw nigh to us? Where- 
fore, I say, should these scriptures, and 
many others of the like import, speak to 
us in such a manner, if the change I have 
described, were not attainable in the use 
of ordinary means! 

But possibly it may be said, can a man 
do any thing toward his own birth, or cre- 
ation, or resurrection, by all which this 
change isdescribed? To this it is readily 
answered, that we are actually called upon 
so to do: Awake thou. that sleepest, and 
arise from the dead, and Christ shall give 
thee life. Metaphors are generally made 
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use of in scripture with some one consi- 
derable view; and to give light in some 
particular matter, for the sake of which 
they are produced ; but it is a manifest 
wrong to the design of them, to stretch 
them to every thing which a brisk and 
warm imagination may suggest. Suppose 
as to this very point, that you explain a 
man’s being dead in sin, to signify his be- 
ing able to do no more, than a man na- 
turally dead, is to revive himself: when 


vou have done so, carry this explication of 


the metaphor to another text, and see how 
far it is from being true and agreeable 
there. Such as are alive to God, are said 
to be dead to sin, which according to the 
sense just mentioned, must denote, that 
such are no more able to do a sinful action, 
than a dead body is to move or stir.* And 





De: ad in trespasses s and sins, an unre- 
gencrate man can as little do any thing 
preparatory to the new birth as produce it. 
But enjoying natural, though destitute of 
spiritual life, in many instances, sinners 
might act otherwise than they do. This 
is meppily illustrated by the author, Chap. 
iv. § 2. Especially they should be ‘careful 

to apply diligently to the means-of divine 
appointment, which Christ has promised 
to countenance and bless. Assiduous ap- 
plication to these means is a duty which 
never can be too much inculcated, or too 
carefully performed. And when a con- 
scientious performance is aimed at, it is 
more than probable that with the sinner, 
as with the poor impotent man at Bethes- 
da, all shall be well at last. Instead of ef- 
fecting a cure, he could not even put him- 
self into the waters, and, till troubled, 
they were as inefficacious as any common 
stream; still, however, he waited, and 
when he could find no means nor ability to 
go to health, health came to him. 

But it must always be remembered, that 
the soul is passive in regeneration ; that the 
connexion between the most diligent use 
of the appointed means and the end, re- 
generation or salvation, is neither natural 
nor necessary, but absolutely dependent 
on the divine blessing. After we have 
done all, an attainment which few, if any, 
pretend to, we are unprofitable servants. 
Duty is ours; salvation is wholly of grace. 
But considering the rich grace of God j in 
his kind invitations and precious promises, 
these things should rather encourage than 
discourage poor sinners. 

In obviating the objection to the use of 
means which is urged from man’s being 
spiritually dead, the author’s language is 

‘ather dark and inaccurate. His observa- 
tion concerning scripture metaphors is 
true and deserves attention, but in the pre- 
sent case is rather misapplied. The par- 
ticular truth which the metaphors alluded 
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if there are any that will not own this to 
be a falsehood, they must blot that text 
out of the Bible, There is not a just man 





to are designed to inculcate is, man’s utter 
inability to put forth any exertions which 
can have the least efficiency to produce or 
even prepare for his regeneration, But this 
by no means either cancels or diminishes his 
obligations to duty. Being a moral agent he 
is under the strongest obligations to obey 
the Most High. But though without pow- 
er to produce a supernatural change, calls 
to use the means, and endeavours, on the 
sinner’s part, are neither useless nor with- 
out advantage. 

Like the gospel call at large, every par- 
ticular call to sinners, and among others 
that, Eph. v. 14. Awake thou that sleep- 
est, and arise from the dead, and Christ 
shall give thee life, points out duty, ex- 
hibits privilege, and is the great mean ap- 
pointed by God to be the vehicle of that 
life which dead sinners need, but cannot 
preduce. ‘Tabernacling in the flesh Jesus 
said to the young man and maid, Arise; and 
to Lazarus after he had been some days in 
the grave, Come forth. In some such man- 
ner, and with similar effect, he addresses 
the dead sinner in the day of effectual call- 
ing. He says, Awake thou that sleepest, 
and arise from the dead. With the call 
he conveys power and communicates life. 
Then is accomplished that emphatic pro- 
mise, The dead shall hear the voice of the 
Son of God, and shall live. Besides, as the 
gospel is the ministration of the Spirit, He 
often communicates certain influences 
which excite, and in some degree enable, 
gospel hearers to do many things, and 
these even gladly; but instead of cherish- 
ing and improving his influences, many 
neglect and quench them, and provoke 
the Holy Spirit to depart. 

it is true a regenerate person is dead to 
sin and cannot live in it, Rom. vi. 2. And 
yet commits sin in thought, word and 
dee d every day. But from a renewed 
man’s committing sin, we cannot argue 
that an unrenewed man either can or will 
perform any thing spiritually good. Both 
are dead; the one to sin, and the other in 
it. In an unrenewed man there is but one 
principle; in the believer there are two, 
contrary in their nature, incessantly op- 
posing one another, and absolutely irre- 
concileable. These are denominated flesh 
and Spirit, the law in the members and of 
the mind, and the old and new man. Every 
believer may and should join with the 
apostle, when with the greatest propriety 
he designates his own character from that 
internal principle which was the most 
powerful and permanent, saying, as in 
Rom. vii. 20, “Now if I do that I would 
not, it is no more I that do it, but sin that 
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upon earth that doeth good, and sinneth 
not: and at the same time, they must talk 
against all the observ ation and experience 
in the world. 

But dropping all metaphors, it is farther 
objected against the plain and express 
scriptures I have quoted, that our Saviour 
tells us plainly, whilst there are many that 
strive to enter in at the straight gate, } yet 
there are few that find it. And again, he 
says expressly, that no man can come unto 
him, except the Father re him. And 
the apostle tells us, that itis God who 
worketh in us both to will, and to do, of 
his own good pleasure. 

To which I think the answer is very ob- 
vious. When these and the foregoing 
places are compared together, they amount 
evidently to this, and no more: we must 
work, because God works in us, and with 
is; we must go to Christ by the grace of 
God assisting” and enabling us; and we 
must strive ina believing expectation of 
God’s accomplishing our desires; because 
those that have made attempts, without 
this dependance on him, and help from 
him, have been disappointed and baffled. 
And that leads to a 

2d Conclusion, that for the success of 
all means, and the effecting this happy 
change of the new birth, our reliance must 
be on God, and him alone. 

We must make the best use we can, of 
all outward helps and advantages, but we 
must not trust to these: ’tis God alone that 
can give a principle of new life (concerning 
which I have spoken very fully in the be- 
ginning of this discourse); and therefore 
we should take care to fix all our hope on 
him. Grace is the gift of God, as well as 
glory; and should be sought for and es- 
teemed as a gift, in w hat w ay soever it 
may be bestowed. If any means had been 
sufficient of themselves, to work such a 
change in men, it must have been the 
preaching and miracles of Jesus — 
when he was here upon earth: and yet w 
find those that allowed him to speak as 
never man spake; and were sensible that 
he proved his words, by such works as 
never man did, notwithstanding such con- 
victions, turned away and forsook him. 
But afterwards, when God sent his Spirit 
to work upon the hearts of men, in and 
with the preaching of the gospel, we read 
of thousands cenverted at a time, Yea, 
those very 
wit and learning have scorned and derided, 
have yet by the mighty power of God, 





dwelleth in me.” The moment the old 
man is thoroughly rooted out, the saint 
will be as inc apable of sinning and as 
averse to it, as the natural man is to per- 
form any duty spiritually good.—Editor. 
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produced such effects as the wisest and 
greatest might be glad to own. 

To sum up all, therefore, in a little; we 
are taught to pray, Turn us, O Lord! and 
then we shall be turned, for thou art the 
Lord our God. And the more 1 am con- 
vinced, that this change is of God; the 
more earnestly, and importunately, should 
I cry unto him that performeth all things 
for me. 

Here, reader! stay a while; review the 
heads of what thou hast been reading; and 

say, if thou canst, that this doctrine of the 
new birth isa doctrine not to be under- 
stood. I am very sensible indeed, that 
after all my care to explain it, in the most 
orderly and affecting manner I could; yet 
if the good Spirit of God is not pleased to 
give thee a discerning mind, and if he 
does not open thine eyes to see the evi- 
dence and importance of what has been 
suggested to thee, it will be of very little 
service. But if God does graciously con- 
cur with these endeavours, he can render 
them as useful to thee, as they have been 
to some others: and however inconsidera- 
ble they may seem in themselves, this will 
stamp a value upon them. 


“Thus may it please thee, O Father of 


lights! to enlighten those that sit in dark- 


ness, and in the region of the shadow of 


death: give them the knowledge of salva- 
tion, for the remission of their sins, and so 
let the day spring from on high visit their 
souls. “One ray from thee, blessed God! 
would make day in the most benighted 
breast. Be thou, therefore, the teacher 
of those that are yet ignorant of thee, and 
of their way to thee; and bri ng them out 
of their natural and sinful darkness, into 
thy marvellous light.” 
(To be continued.) 


GREAT OSAGE MISSION, 


Through the kindness of Dr. Goodsell, 
of Woodbridge, we are enabled to com- 
municate intelligence from the Mission 
Family to the Great Osage Nation consi- 
derably later than any that has been pub- 
lished. It is pleasing to notice, that al- 
though our friends are at a great distance 
from us, the passage of this letter has been 
remarkably short. It is dated 6th of Au- 
gust, post marked St. Louis 17th, and re- 
ceived at New Haven 12th inst. May we 
not indulge the hope that the time is not 
far distant when our missionary friends and 
the heathen around them, will be brought 
within afew days sail of us by means of 
steam boats, w hich shall measure this vast 
extent of inland waters, [ del. Intel. 


Missionary Boats, Osage River, 
August 6, 1821. 
Dear Sir—Under the guidance of a kind 
Providence, I with my associates have ar. 
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rived in the midst of the heathen Osage 
Nation, On Thursday the 2d ult. we came 
to the first Osage camp. Our first view of 
the sons and daughters of these western 
wilds, was highly flattering; but for a 
more particular account you must wait till 
{can forward my journal, A chief who 
had been directed by his nation to wait 
our arrival, and give information, met us 
at the bank, with apparent pleasure. Next 
morning he started to callin the hunters 
and assemble a council. The chiefs were 
gone on a Buffaloe hunt. This chief said 
he should return in four days. 

Friday, 3. Went several miles to view 
a site for our establishment. Good water 
privileges, timber and stone are not abun- 
dant; but good land for cultivation is not 
wanting. 

Saturday. 4. Moved our boats up until 
shoal water stopped us. We are now a 
short distance to the north of the old vil- 
lage. ‘The Osages have recently left their 
old village and built them new ones fur- 
ther westward. It is one of God’s remark- 
able providences that we have been able 
to progress so far with our boats at this 
season of the year; probably the like can- 
not be done oftener than once in ten 
years. A chief was asked why there was 
so much rain this year, he replied, he 
‘‘supposed it was on account of the mis- 
sionaries, They wanted water to come 
up with their boats, and they prayed, and 
the Great Spirit sent the rain;” observing 
at the same time, that “ when traders at- 
tempted to come up with boats, they never 
<xot them up, there was no water.” 

We now consider ourselves as at our 
station; we endeavour to thank the Lord 
for his many mercies. We have none 
sick, but some are feeble. Myself and 
children are in excellent health. Our 
journey has been long, laborious and heal- 
thy. We believe this country to be heal- 
thy. The air circulates almost as well as 
upon the ocean; the land is sufficiently 
uneven to carry off the surplus water. I 
think many situations here would enrap- 
ture most of my northern friends. You 
may talk about prairies, but the eye must 
behold them to conceive of their grandeur. 
Capt. Boge departs in a few moments, 
you must therefore receive this empty 
sheet from your constant friend, &c., 

SAMUEL NewTon, 
= 


COLLEGE AT SERAMPORE. 


Dr. Marshman, in a letter, says—“ Our 
College will be open to all; and no Pedo- 
baptist, or Episcopalian, or Calvinist, or 
Arminian, or even Roman Catholic, will 
ever be constrained to attend a lecture 
which would offend his conscience. We 
humbly trust that it will be a bleasing to 
the cause; every pious youth who can 








make known the truth in English, may here 
receive what instruction he needs; every 
native youth of talents, Christian by mere 
profession, may here receive that Indian 
classical education, which will raise him in 
literature above the generality of the Brah- 
mins, while he is also instructed in the 
scriptures, and enable him to defend and 
do honour to Christianity, whether he serve 
society in a legal, medical, or literary capa- 
city, or be engaged in commerce ; and from 
all these we may reasonably suppose that a 
body of native translators will be formed, 
which will improve the translations in their 
own language, far beyond what any fo- 
reigner will soon be able to do; and final- 
ly, every ingenious heathen youth, who 
loves knowledge, and is able to support 
himself, may attend the lectures in the col. 
lege, and live out of it, according to his 
own ideas of cast, as long as he complies 
with the rules in point of morality and dili- 
gent attendance, It is his business to guard 
his mind against that ight which will shine 
around him on every side.”— Chris. Spec. 





THE MISSIONARY. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


_ Ising the men who left their home, 


Amidst barbarian clans to roam; 
Who land and ocean cross’d, 
Led by a star discerned on high 
By Faith’s unseen, all-seeing eye, 
To seek and save the lost; 
Where’er the curse on Adam spread, 
To call his children from the dead. 


Strong in the great Redeemer’s name, 
They bore the cross, despised the shame : 
And, like their Master here, 
Wrestled with danger, pain, distress, 
Hunger, and cold, and nakedness, 
And every form of fear, 
To taste his love their only joy, 
To tell that love their best employ. 


O thou of old in Bethlehem born, 

A Man of sorrows and of scorn, 
Jesus! the sinner’s Friend! 

Oh thou enthron’d, in filial right, 

Above all creature power and height; 
Whose kingdom shall extend, 

Till earth like heaven, thy name shall fils. 

And men, like angels, do thy will. 


Thou, whom I love, but cannot see; 

My Lord! my God! look down on me, 
My low affections raise : 

Thy spirit of life and light impart, 

Enlarge, inspire, inflame my heart; 
And while I spread thy praise, 


. Shine on my path, in mercy shine, 


Prosper my work, and make it thine. 
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